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Our Contributors 


As Dean in the Hartford Public High 
School, Martha Hanf has had unlimited 
oxeetveae? to test the validity of her 

faith. Her article is the kind of exhilarat- 
ing challenge to the spirit that a few rare 
souls in the teaching profession are able 
to give us. Miss Hanf is a member of the 

silon Chapter in Connecticut. Those 

o know her speak of her well-organized 
efficiency and her beautiful spirit. 

Birdella Ross, as past National President 
and the past Northwest Regional Director 
for two terms, is exceedingly well equipped 
to talk about some of the practical prob- 
lems of membership. She has long been 
state executive secretary for Minnesota, 
and there is no one in the organization 
who surpasses her in devotion to duty and 
loyalty to the organization that she serves 
so faithfully. 

In her excellent summary of the 1955 
meeting of the TEPS Commission in De- 
Kalb, Illinois, Ruth Foster gives us a mas- 
terly analysis of the proceedings. A past 
president of the state of Arizona and active 
in all the professional organizations in her 
state. Miss Foster is unusually well quali- 
fied to appraise a meeting of this kind. 
She is a member of the Iota Chapter in 
Arizona. 

We include a contribution made by 
Hazel Marie Healy, of the Delta Chapter 
in Wisconsin, at the Northwest Regional 
meeting because’ of its pertinence to all 
the activities of our organization. Though 
it was given at the Gearhart meeting, it is 
as appro =a nationally or locally as it 
was in ion where it was featured. 
Miss Healy is the immediate past president 
of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Elizabeth E. Marshall is the Assist- 
ant Director of Radio and Television for 
the Board of Education in Chicago. She 
is an active Delta Kappa Gamma member 
and is generous of her time and her abili- 
ties. She is a distinguished member of 
the Department of Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Women in the Service. She has 
been cited a number of times nationally 
= * ag uality of her educational broad- 

is article is a summary of her 
address at the breakfast in Chicago. 

The Northwest Regional conference was 
the first on the calendar and is ably re- 
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ported by two of our stalwart members in 
Washington, Edith Shields, the long-time 
treasurer of the state, and Nan Jardine, 
executive secretary. Miss Shields is a mem- 
ber of Beta Chapter, and Miss Jardine be- 
longs to the Omicron Chapter. 


Mrs. Ruth Jones Wilkins, of the Zeta 
Chapter in Virginia, gives us a vivid ac- 
count of the Southeast Regional confer- 
ence, which was the first of those held in 
August. Mrs. Wilkins is past president of 
Virginia and has been on the Planning 
Council for the Committee of 52. 

The Northeast conference held in De- 
troit is ably reported by Mrs. Carol T. 
Moore of the Delta Chapter in Illinois. 
She has transmitted to us the atmosphere 
and spirit that characterized the confer- 
ence. 

Miss Layuna Hicks, long active in Texas 
and editor of the Lone Star News, reports 
on the Southwest Regional meeting in El 
Paso. Miss Hicks is a member of the 
Gamma Sigma Chapter in Texas and al- 
ways fulfills every obligation with precision 
and dispatch. 

Dr. Elizabeth Stadtlander, Chairman of 
the National Committee on Research, dis- 
closes some of the possibilities of research 
on the local and the state levels. Dr. 
Stadtlander’s activities on the Research 
Committee have been vigorous and out- 
standing. She is a member of the Gamma 
Chapter in Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

The citation for the Achievement Award 
was written and given by Edna McGuire 
Boyd, National President, as she presented 
the annual Achievement. Award to Mar- 
garet Boyd, executive secretary for the 
state of Ohio. Miss Boyd is a former na- 
tional vice-president and has been active 
both in the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Ohio Education Association. 
Her work and interest in providing fellow- 
ships for foreign women teachers have 
been outstanding. 

Dr. Myra Williams is the Chairman of 
the National Committee on Service—World 
and Community. She is a member of the 
faculty of the Medical College at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Untiring and vigilant 
in interpreting her responsibilities, Dr. 
Williams brings to our members a real 
challenge. 

Carmelite Janvier is a beloved citizen of 
New Orleans. For forty years she has 
given willingly and untiringly to the edu- 
cation of handicapped children. Miss Jan- 
vier merits the title of a pioneer in her 


field. No one can estimate the value of 
her services to the city of New Orleans, 
but her fellow citizens love her and mani- 
fest their affection in a variety of ways. 
She belongs to innumerable organizations, 
she has contributed articles to many peri- 
odicals, she has lectured in universities 
and to civic organizations, and she has 
found time to work actively for social 
agencies. 

She was gracious and responsive when 
we asked her to furnish for us a series of 
four articles on the scene of our next na- 
tional convention. The articles written in 
1953 and 1954 by the Trommer sisters were 
so full of charm and allurement that we 
decided to sponsor a similar series for the 
coming convention. You will agree that 
Miss Janvier has succeeded at the outset 
in conveying the unique and colorful 
atmosphere of her native city. 

Ola Hiller is the Administrative Assist- 
ant in Charge of Information and Com- 
munications for the Flint Public Schools. 
In that city a unique experiment has been 
going on for a number of years. Financed 
by the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 
the program supplements the public school 
activities and is administered by the Board 
of Education. It is the hope of Mr. Mott 
that in this venture he can point a way 
for other philanthropists, as well as busi- 
ness and industrial firms, to upgrade edu- 
cational cultural opportunities in other 
cities over the country. Miss Hiller is a 
member-at-large on the present Adminis- 
trative Board, and is the former state presi- 
dent of Michigan. She belongs to the Mu 
Chapter. 

To those who know the history of the 
NEA, the work of Marguerite Morse, of 
the Gamma Chapter in Florida, is an in- 
spiring record of devotion and constant 
loyalty to her profession. A long-time 
member of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards, Miss Morse left an enduring 
mark on the programs that TEPS has 
sponsored. Her professional activities and 
her constant hard work in the Florida 
Education Association have made her a 
memorable figure. She is particularly well 
equipped to advise on the reception to 
new teachers. 

Dr. Carolyn Guss is the Chairman of the 
National Committee on Scholarships. A 
member of Alpha Chapter in Indiana and 
former state president, she has given tire- 
lessly to the work of the organization. 





























“The Spirit Gweth Life” 























MARTHA HANF 


ACH one of us, I think, when 
E we chose teaching as a career, 
had a vision of the ideal 
teacher and of the nobility of the 
service we could render to society. 
Here we stood, at one point, and 
at a distance, our goal. In the in- 
tervening years, what has happened 
to that vision? It must seem nearer 
fulfillment today because we are 
moving conscientiously, steadily, 
even though slowly toward it, or 
because we compromisingly moved 
it nearer to us. Are we eager to go 
the whole way or satisfied to go 
half-way? Is our work characterized 
by wholehearted or half-hearted 
effort? As teachers or administra- 
tors, we can concentrate on fulfill- 
ing the syllabi requirements for 
each subject, the skills, and tech- 
niques, without much consideration 


for the human resources, the con- 
sumers. Or we can set a table with 
substantial, well-balanced, nourish- 
ing fare, tastefully served in a 
friendly and hospitable atmosphere 
(which will aid digestion) , making 
a real effort to promote a feeling of 
belonging and togetherness which 
will make our guests want to re- 
turn. When that spirit of whole- 
ness prevails, then we reach the 
heart and soul of teaching; we 
practice the art of teaching. Our 
profession provides not only a live- 
lihood for us, but also a life of 
stirring satisfaction; a life-giving 
spirit infuses our endeavors and 
spreads to our students, and even 
to the profession itself, promoting 
greater respect and prestige so that 
new recruits volunteer to join the 
ranks, and the community will 
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support its schools at least as gener- 
ously as entertainment and recrea- 
tion, the new generation of tax- 
payers being strongly convinced 
that they belong to the schools and 
the schools to them. 

In his recent report to the nation 
on the Geneva Conference, President 
Eisenhower indicated that he was 
anchoring his hopes for a peaceful 
settlement of world tensions on the 
new spirit. Hard work will not 
thereby be eliminated; controver- 
sial issues will not be removed; 
language barriers will not disap- 
pear. But the spirit—its universality 
and comprehensibility—raised the 
international discussions to a “sum- 
mit” status. Teaching, too, can 
approach the “summit” level, in 
so far as a live spirit permeates our 
classrooms and schools. 


WHAT is the substance of this 
spirit and how do we come by it? 
For my part, I look first to former 
teachers for encouragement and 
inspiration. It is they who begat 
me to the teaching world and trans- 
mitted, by precept and example, a 
spiritual heritage. They, too, I 
think, had a vision and would say 
to us: 

“Every morning lean thine arms awhile 
Upon the window sill of Heaven 

And gaze upon thy Lord, 

Then with the vision in thy heart 
Turn strong to meet thy day.” 


Out of that vision flowed a de- 
termination “to know more, to do 
more, to be more”; to practice 
humility, charity, patience, justice, 
mercy, and brotherhood; diligence, 
enthusiasm, gratitude for the op- 


portunity for service, and reverence 
for all creation. 

I like to think also that each 
morning they quietly remembered 
“The Salutation of the Dawn”: 

“Look to this day, for it is life, 

The very life of life; 

In its brief course lie all the verities 

And all the realities of your existence: 

The bliss of growth, 
The glory of action, 
The splendor of beauty. 

For yesterday is but a dream 

And tomorrow is only a vision, 

But today well lived 

Makes every yesterday a dream of 

happiness 

And every tomorrow a vision of hope— 

Look well, therefore, to this day.” 


Such thoughts and ideas add up 
to a kind of emotional and spiritual 
stability, an outward and inward 
poise, a serenity that creates an 
atmosphere for greater productive- 
ness. We learn to live in “day-tight 
compartments” with faith that “as 
thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 

How important in our teaching 
today is emotional and spiritual 
stability? Perhaps it is because I 
am located in a large city school 
that I meet boys and girls who dis- 
close in conference that school is 
the only source of stability they 
know. “Splits” seem to characterize 
their times and too frequently their 
lives. Some have suffered the disin- 
tegrating effect of family rifts, of 
broken homes, even split personal- 
ities. The newspapers, radio, and 
television familiarize them with the 
atom-splitting phenomenon and 
the cleavage between East and 
West, democracy and communism, 





























labor and management. Anxieties, 
worries, frustrations undermine 
their progress. Has any of your 
girls confided helplessly that she 
feels she is on a merry-go-round? 
In a conscientious effort to be 
a worthy school citizen, she has 
thoughtlessly added extracurricular 
responsibilities to her curricular, 
home, and church commitments, 
part-time employment, and com- 
munity obligations. Attempting to 
meet pressing deadlines, but with- 
out coordinated and planned 
efforts, she has consumed time and 
energy ineffectually. Tension in- 
creases; progress diminishes; worry 
heightens; emotionally spent, she 
gives up. “Peace, be still” spoken 
calmly, sincerely in a quiet atmos- 
phere, helps restore equilibrium, 
perspective, and courage to think 
through her problem and resume 
her efforts. She can understand 
that even at the center of a merry- 
go-round is a motionless pivot, and 
that she can establish a quiet 
center of confidence and faith 
which will release power for activi- 
ties wisely selected. 


WHERE can we begin with the 
boy who confesses that he has no 
interest in school because of life’s 
uncertainties? It seems useless to 
him to set up a goal and seriously 
and intently apply himself toward 
attaining it, because of the confus- 
ing and disturbing circumstances 
that surround his life. Do we take 
time to work out the long view 
with him, offering him the patience 
of age and experience and maturity 
for the conflicts of adolescence and 
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impetuosity of youth? Perhaps we 
can start him thinking along with 
Henry Van Dyke: 
“For, mark me well, the honour of our 
life 
Derives from this; to have a certain 
aim 


Before us always, which one must seek 
Amid the peril of uncertain ways.” 


In the high school years, inde- 
cision plagues many students. Ours 
is the opportunity to outline the 
steps in solving problems, in mak- 
ing decisions, but we cannot with- 
hold from them the assurance of 
the ultimate Source of their help. 
“Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart and lean not unto thine own 
understanding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths.” “Commit thy 
way unto the Lord; trust also in 
Him.” We do not look for im- 
mediate answers to our supplica- 
tions, but the waiting period can 
be endured patiently and calmly, 
with confidence that the right way 
will be shown us. Such precepts, to- 
gether with the gift of example, 
can help smooth the way. 

Not too long ago, a successful 
lawyer addressed a regional Stu- 
dent Council group. His words 
had strong religious and spiritual 
overtones. At the conclusion, boys 
voluntarily and sincerely expressed 
appreciation of the message: 
“Thank you for saying the things 
we want to hear.” 

In proportion as we catch the 
life-giving spirit of our teacher- 
progenitors, absorb it ourselves, 
and rekindle it for today’s genera- 
tion, in such a measure will it be 
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diffused and permeate the entire 
profession. Isn’t it our personal 
responsibility to reflect the glory 
of teaching so that vigorous and 
zealous young people will be at- 
tracted to the profession? Do we 
perform our duties as though they 
were our blessing or our doom? 
As victors or victims? Do we allow 
our duties to steal our strength 
because we begrudge the time and 
sacrifices they demand? Is our 
energy dissipated in hating our 
responsibilities which have become 
chores and burdens rathcr than 
challenges because of our attitudes? 
Do we release our efforts and talents 
whole-heartedly or conserve them 
in niggardly fashion for our leisure 
and vacation hours? Do our man- 
ner and conduct bespeak oppres- 
sion and repression, restraint and 
restriction, or does our enthusiasm 
bespeak “possession by the god” or 
“in God.” Do we appear like heroes 
or slaves? Do we in our daily 
activities and contacts demonstrate 
the joy, enrichment, and sense of 
fulfillment that can be derived 
from any occupation wisely chosen, 
and most especially from teaching? 

Business men exult when dollars 
grow from hundreds to thousands 
to millions. But consider the 


human and personal rewards of 
teaching—pleasure heightening to 
happiness and deepening to joy. 
How do you feel when a secretary, 
a former student, shares the news 


of her first promotion? When the 
Maritime Academy student says, 
“When I own my own steamship 
line, you'll have a trip around the 
world?” When the new teacher is 
one of the school’s graduates? 
When an author’s second book is 
advertised as the Junior Literary 
Guild selection? When a young 
lawyer proudly shows you his first 
office and adds, “You won’t con- 
sider it boasting, will you, if I 
show you the check for my first 
one thousand dollar fee?” What 
are your feelings when a university 
president confers an M.D. upon a 
young woman or a bishop ordains 
a young man? “They ask me why I 
teach and I reply, ‘Where can I 
find more splendid company?’ ” Of 
course teaching is a living, vital 
profession! 

Some teachers will label these 
claims extravagant. They lament 
that they do not have the time, 
energy, or ability. Time? Each one 
has an equal allotment: twenty- 
four hours—no more, no _ less. 
Energy? “The Lord will give 
strength to His people.” Ability? 
Talents do differ, but I am re- 
minded of the Bible story of the 
five loaves and two small fishes. 
With the Lord’s blessing, the food 
multiplied miraculously to equal 
and even exceed the needs of the 
assembled group. “The Spirit Giv- 
eth Life!” 
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HAT shall we do? What 
shall we do? What shall we 
do?” comes the cry of our 
chapters about the inactivity of 
| some of their members. On the 
other hand, how many times peo- 
ple who are candidates for Delta 
Kappa Gamma membership say to 
us, “I do not see any difference 
between Delta Kappa Gamma and 
the ————— organization.” All 
right, let’s have some suggestions. 
Anyone who has had a back- 
ground of experience in these other 
organizations knows that Delta 
Kappa Gamma is a group for ac- 
tion, not study merely or discus- 
sion, although surely both of these 
methods are a part of our means 
of operating. As an active organi- 
zation, we must have active mem- 
bers. 
The cry of our chapters reflects 
their concern about those of their 








Let's Have 


Little Action! 


BIRDELLA ROSS 


members who contribute little or 
nothing to the vital active work 
of our Society, those who, once in- 
itiated into Delta Kappa Gamma, 
settle back and enjoy the programs 
and the social opportunities with- 
out contributing more than their 
yearly dues and any assessments 
levied by their chapters. Obvious 
as the answer may be, still it may 
be well for us to consider what 
needs to be done to enliven our 
members and, in consequence, our 
chapters. 

First of all in the future perhaps 
we should take a leaf out of the 
study entitled “Better Selection of 
Better Teachers” and make our 
study one of how to “Select Better 
Members.” If we read the formida- 
ble array of “Qualifications” listed 
on pages 4 and 5 of the Delia 
Kappa Gamma Handbook, our first 
reaction is likely to be “How did I 
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ever get in?” Such a similar reac- 
tion may have a very salutary effect 
on our active members because, if 
these qualifications are read at in- 
tervals during the year, the inactive 
among us may be reminded of their 
membership obligations. Some may 
even be incited to purposeful activ- 
ity in order to justify membership; 
at least the suggestion is worth a 
try. 

However, to return to the quali- 
fications themselves, chapters are 
still being organized in our young- 
er states, it is true; but the greater 
number of chapters are, we daresay, 
sufficiently mature to be highly 
selective. Consideration of a candi- 
date on the basis of the four main 
hearings in the Handbook is 
merely a preliminary to an objec- 
tive, unbiased consideration of what 
a candidate can contribute to the 
program of work of our Society. 
We italicize advisedly to em- 
phasize, because we mean work in 
an active, contributing sense with 
a feeling of purposefulness and in 
anticipation of accomplishment. 
Too frequently we select members 
for reasons that are incompatible 
with the basic idea behind the 
name of our Society. The “people 
who go together” are the ones who 
make up our chapters, not those 
who have given generously of their 
services to women or to education. 
Now that we not only have come 
of age but have also reached the 
maturity of our twenty-six years, 
we should be mcre than particular, 
more than careful to select the 
members who will be active and 
accept responsibilities in a vital, 
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vigorous way. Those who have 
already accomplished something 
and those younger women who are 
working energetically in causes we 
support are the ones we must search 
out, elect to membership, and put 
into key positions as soon as they 
have been sufficiently oriented into 
the ways and the purposes of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 


THAT brings us face to face with 
the point of orientation of new 
members. Our Circular of Informa- 
tion is sent to those whom we are 
inviting to membership. To those 
who accept our invitation we send 
the Constitution of our Society. 
Sometimes circumstances make it 
impossible for candidates to sit 
down and study all of the parts of 
the Constitution, but a newly 
elected member needs to know what 
is in that document and how it 
applies to her in her relationships 
with Delta Kappa Gamma. We 
strongly recommend careful, sys- 
tematic periods of orientation in 
a series of meetings to be handled 
by the chapter parliamentarian 
several times in succession before 
the chapter meetings begin, or even 
on some other day. After such a 
series of meetings, the newly 
elected, initiated members will be 
ready to start their work for Delta 
Kappa Gamma. New members are 
usually eager; their enthusiasm is 
contagious; they feel a sense of ob- 
ligation; and at this early stage of 
their membership they will get into 
the habit of work for Delta Kappa 
Gamma and be willing from that 
time on to serve actively. 























We should be remiss, in making 
these few suggestions, if we did not 
mention another point in connec- 
tion with the active participation 
of our members. So often in our 
program and plans of work for the 
year, we are vague and nebulous. 
We deal in intangibles instead of 
in tangible pieces of work. If we 
know we need to help put across a 
piece of legislation, it is our prob- 
lem to define in as specific terms 
as possible exactly what we want. 
If we plan to set up a project of 
any importance, it will have to be 
very clearly stated before we can 
begin to interest our members in 
working it out. Clean cut, well- 
worded statements in our year- 
books will do a great deal to stim- 
ulate interest on the part of our 
members. 

In this same connection we 
might say that when we plan a 
program for the year we do not do 
justice to our membership and its 
potential if we do not use Delta 
Kappa Gammas as speakers; it is 
rarely necessary for us to go outside 
of our membership. According to 
our Handbook under III. Mem- 
bership, page 4: Membership in- 
cludes teachers, administrators, and 
librarians in both public and pri- 
vate schools; in colleges and uni- 
versities; directors and teachers in 
schools of nursing, library training, 
and other similar institutions; in all 
levels of educational work; and in 
both urban and rural groups.” 
What more could we ask for? Ex- 
perience should give us authority to 
speak. 

Committee chairmen are impor- 
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tant in the work of insuring an 
active membership. They can be 
so well informed that they can give 
excellent direction to their mem- 
bers and to the chapter. Often such 
material gives impetus to people 
who need just a word to start them 
working mightily toward some 
worthwhile goal. We are fortunate 
in having for our local committee 
chairmen a fund of information 
prepared by our National Office, 
our National Committee Chair- 
men, and by other sources either 
at a national level or at the state 
level. With this information well 
in hand, a chairman can inspire 
the members of her chapter to go 
out and “move mountains.” 

Every year a number of our 
members become “lost,” and often 
they do not turn up again in our 
chapter rolls or in the new state to 
which they may have moved. IF we 
select our members with care; IF 
we consider their qualifications 
plus their abilities to contribute to 
the chapter; IF we orient initiates; 
IF we make specific statements of 
what we are hoping to do; IF we 
use our members as often as pos- 
sible as speakers; and IF we, as 
committee chairmen, are so full of 
our subjects that our enthusiasm 
becomes contagious, we will keep 
our members, not lose them; and 
we will find our members climbing 
to new heights and taking such an 
active part in the affairs of our 
Society that our next twenty-four 
years will bring us to an inspired 
zenith and a new sense of realiza- 
tion of all the purposes of our great 
organization. Let’s try these ideas! 


RUTH FOSTER 





The Crossroads 


HOUGH the tenth annual 
meeting of the Commission 
on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards officially 
opened June 28 in DeKalb, Illinois, 
a significant event began on June 25 
when a large delegation of Future 
Teachers arrived for their third 
national convention. In their own 
meetings, they were thus afforded 
an opportunity to become some- 
what familiar with the objectives 
of the Commission before time to 
participate in the conference and, 
later, the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
From the start, everyone was 
much impressed by the fine quality 
and remarkable professional spirit 
of these young men and women, 
many still in various colleges of 
education. Veteran teachers found 
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them a refreshing inspiration as 
well as an asset during the two 
weeks’ review of the usual prob- 
lems facing the World of Educa- 
tion. Seeing first hand the result 
of the recruitment program of the 
Commission and related organiza- 
tions such as Delta Kappa Gamma 
makes the outlook for staffing the 
nation’s classrooms more encourag- 
ing than it has been in the past. 
Even if a person has not been 
closely involved in the work of the 
Commission, its activities have been 
so effective that the profession as 
a whole has profited by them. Ac- 
cording to the report for 1954 and 
1955, thirty-one states are requiring 
a bachelor’s degree as a minimum 
qualification for an elementary 
certificate, whereas only fifteen 
states in 1946 had such a regula- 




















tion. Because of this increase in 
professional training, substandard 
certificates dropped from the 1946 
high of 123,000 to well under 72,000 
in 1954, and the aim for the decade 
ahead is to eliminate them alto- 
gether. 

The same report also indicates 
that teachers have succeeded in 
obtaining greater security for be- 
ginners as well as for those already 
in the field. All except about 18 
per cent are covered by some kind 
of tenure laws, and retirement 
benefits have been greatly strength- 
ened in the past two or three years. 


THE average salary has increased 
from $2,080 in 1946 to $3,800 in 
1955 with a recommended goal of 
$4,000 as a minimum for beginners 
and a maximum of not less than 
$9,000. 

As these improvements are being 
realized, members of the Commis- 
sion are frequently asked about its 
origin and policies. For that rea- 
son, perhaps something of its 
history should be considered in an 
account of its accomplishments 
over the past ten years. From the 
very beginning, the National Edu- 
cation Association, of which the 
Commission is a department, has 
striven to elevate the status of the 
teaching profession; and to be more 
effective in achieving this goal, it 
created the TEPS Commission dur- 
ing the national convention in Buf- 
falo in 1946 as the agency to carry 
on a continuous program to make it 
possible for “every American child 
to be taught by a professionally 
educated and prepared teacher.” 
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Eight goals as follows were 
adopted as the responsibility of the 
Commission: (1) discriminating 
selection of those admitted to 
teacher preparation; (2) a balance 
in supply-demand of qualified 
teachers; (3) effective, thorough 
preparation for teaching; (4) ade- 
quate certification requirements: 
a minimum of four years of college 
for beginning teachers; a minimum 
of five years for fully qualified 
teachers; (5) continuous and effec- 
tive growth in service; (6) profes- 
sional accreditation for all institu- 
tions preparing teachers; (7) a 
professional concept of teaching; 
and (8) adequate provision for 
teacher welfare. 

Urging the acceptance of these 
goals by the teaching profession, 
the late W. E. Peik, in his keynote 
address in 1948 at the Bowling 
Green conference, said, ‘““We must 
build to still higher levels of com- 
petence a profession of teachers. 
They must be better selected; 
broadly, functionally, and well 
educated; especially competent, re- 
sponsible, and scholarly in teach- 
ing fields. They must be zealous 
and professionally both more 
informed and more skilled than 
they have been before. These com- 
petencies they must have that they 
may educate the children of 
America to their full growth and 
development that as future citizens 
and free men they may carry for- 
ward the democratic way of life in 
our homes, in our communities, 
and in our country; may earn 
security for themselves and become, 
also, more able than we seem to be. 
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to meet their full responsibility to 
world citizenship.” 

In speaking to the more than 600 
delegates assembled in DeKalb, 
Tim Stinnett, the dynamic and un- 
tiring executive secretary of the 
Commission, outlined a course of 
action designed to make the pro- 
fession still stronger in the decade 
ahead. He appealed to state chair- 
men to understand the platform of 
action well enough to make it func- 
tion on a local level because that 
is the place where needs must be 
met. He said that the power of the 
Commission has not yet been real- 
ized as a means of advancing the 
standards of the profession. 

The TEPS conference got under 
way the afternoon of June 29 with 
the first session devoted to meet- 
ings of the more than twenty differ- 
ent sections. This gave everyone an 
opportunity to become somewhat 
acquainted with the group to 
which he had been assigned. As is 
usually true of such meetings, there 
was a variety of subjects; but all 
centered around the general theme, 
Teacher Education: the Decade 
Ahead. “Teacher Training for the 
Future,” “Accreditation of Institu- 
tions for Teacher Education,” “The 
Teacher’s Role in International 
Understanding,” “Effective Testing 
Programs,” “Educating the Gifted 
Child,” and “Uses of Television in 
Teacher Education” were only a 
few of the problems considered 
during the week. 

It was in these workshops that 
the students and recent graduates, 
uninhibited as youth generally is, 
frankly voiced their opinions when 


given a chance and, as they did so, 
showed what some of their training 
had been. May conditions under 
which these young people work not 
dampen their spirits! 

Mrs. Elizabeth Anne Meeks, 
president of the West Virginia 
Classroom Teachers’ Association, 
the first speaker in the general 
sessions, had a message appropriate 
for young listeners as well as older 
ones. A charming woman, a teach- 
er for eighteen years and a mother, 
she was a good salesman for the 
profession because of her en- 
thusiasm about what she does and 
believes. Using the title, The T.V. 
Teacher, Mrs. Meeks described the 
kind of teacher needed in the 
schools of today and tomorrow. 
“How many of them,” she asked, 
“have been so trained that they 
will be versatile enough to cope 
with the record keeping, the extra- 
curricular activities, the slow learn- 
er, the brilliant scholar, the nerv- 
ous, mixed-up child, and the lively, 
inquisitive youngsters whom we 
call normal because they are some- 
times up and sometimes down?” 
Again she said, “Our product (from 
the colleges) is the T.V. teacher— 
an intelligent, personable individ- 
ual prepared for the tremendous 
range of competencies which must 
be exhibited in a classroom day by 
day.” 

In addition to good general edu- 
cation for all teachers, and what- 
ever specialized training is neces- 
sary in certain fields, Mrs. Meeks 
insisted upon instruction in such 
things as public relations, the NEA 
Code of Ethics, desirable profes- 























sional conduct, and meeting re- 
sponsibilities. She concluded by an 
appeal to weigh teacher training 
standards and improve them if 
they are not meeting the needs of 
their graduates. And to those re- 
sponsible for local education, she 
queried, “Why are we so ignorant 
of the techniques involved in bring- 
ing together various educational 
groups within a state—the univers- 
ity, the teacher training college, 
administration, supervision, and 
instruction—to study the real prob- 
lems of education? So many could 
be solved by open, unselfish discus- 
sion and evaluation.” 

J. Paul Leonard, president of San 
Francisco State College, in his ad- 
dress following that of Mrs. Meeks 
also advocated a thorough study of 
the problems of American educa- 
tion with the aim of strengthening 
it at all levels. It was interesting to 
see how their ideas coincided 
though the speakers had no previ- 
ous knowledge of each other's 
theme. 


AS head of a college devoted prin- 
cipally to training teachers, Dr. 
Leonard had several recommenda- 
tions slightly different from Mrs. 
Meeks’ for the improvement of 
teacher education. For one thing, 
he would eliminate teachers’ col- 
leges and substitute multiple- 
purpose institutions “where the 
liberal arts can be taught to all 
and integrated within the same 
institution into a number of occu- 
pational fields.” One reason he 
gave for such a change was to en- 
rich the prospective teacher’s back- 
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ground with a store of general 
knowledge, instead of the narrow 
and, more or less, inadequate cur- 
riculum now provided. This limi- 
tation, he says, has a tendency to 
segregate teachers from students 
taking more liberal courses, and 
in the end accounts, at least par- 
tially, for their segregation from 
the rest of the world in which they 
live. 

Furthermore, according to the 
speaker, this change would make 
the universities real graduate 
schools offering courses in special- 
ized fields and there would no 
longer be the attitude of loss of 
prestige if a person did not go 
beyond the liberal arts college. 

Seemingly critical of the present 
methods of teacher selection, Dr. 
Leonard asked if teachers should 
be selected upon the basis of high 
grades, top scores on tests, and 
the upper level of society or 
whether at least some selections 
should be made among those can- 
didates having varied talents re- 
gardless of scholarship. 

Like Mrs. Meeks, Dr. Leonard 
would give some training in public 
relations and other professional 
attitudes, but he suggested that 
unskilled people might be trained 
to do much of the clerical work 
now done by professionally trained 
teachers in addition to their regu- 
lar load and in that way release 
the teachers for professional jobs 
requiring their training. 

At another general session, Rob- 
ert J. Havighurst, Professor of 
Education at the University of 
Chicago, spoke upon Manpower 
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and the Teacher Shortage. Accord- 
ing to his study, major shortages 
lie in the fields of science, engineer- 
ing, nursing, and teaching. He gave 
a review of changes in our mode 
of living causing the present 
shortages, and he estimated they 
will continue in one way or an- 
other until at least 1965, especially 
in the 20-to-29-age group. 


TO lessen these shortages he had 
the following recommendations 
which drew considerable comment: 
encouraging more young people to 
enter college and prepare for the 
areas in which shortages exist, offer- 
ing scholarships as a means of 
helping finance an education, pay- 
ing higher salaries to attract people 
into the fields where shortages exist, 
delaying retirement in areas of 
shortage, and interesting Negroes 
and other underprivileged people 
in entering the shortage areas. 

There were three other addresses 
at the general sessions, one by 
Ahmed S. Bokari, Under-secretary 
of Public Information for the 
United Nations, who spoke upon 
reasons for keeping the United 
Nations alive in spite of the criti- 
cism it is receiving. H. J. Nursery, 
in a very amusing fashion, gave a 
comparison of the teaching profes- 
sion in England and America. Last 
of all was Dr. David Fellman, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the 
University of Wisconsin, who gave 
a scholarly presentation of Political 
Thought and Social Change: the 
Decade Ahead. 

Besides these well-known speak- 
ers in the general sessions, there 


were others equally outstanding 
whoserved in the sectional meetings. 
Among them were Lionel DeSilva, 
Executive Secretary, Southern Sec- 
tion, California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; W. Earl Armstrong, Director, 
National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education; Miss Martha 
A. Shull, high school teacher in 
Portland, Oregon; Walter F. Merck, 
Professor of Comparative Educa- 
tion, Hamburg, Germany; Dr. Paul 
Witty, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University; and 
Arthur Corey, Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers’ Association, 
San Francisco. By actual count 
there were 76 representatives from 
the colleges of education, 10 col- 
lege presidents, 19 officers in state 
teachers’ associations, 11 school 
superintendents, and 7 executive 
secretaries who took a part in the 
discussion groups. Though there 
were many classroom teachers pres- 
ent, there were only thirteen who 
had any official place in the dis- 
cussion groups. There were also 
representatives from several depart- 
ments in the National Education 
Association. 

Much credit is due Ruth Stout, 
chairman of the TEPs Commis- 
sion, who was responsible for the 
coordination of the program. The 
hospitality of the Northern Illinois 
State College was a real asset in 
the success of the week’s activities. 
No stone was left unturned to 
make the guests on the campus feel 
at home, but the most generous 
act of courtesy was permitting the 
conference guests to use the beau- 
tiful new dormitory hardly finished 














at that time. 

A report of a conference as in- 
clusive as this one is most inade- 
quate because one really has to 
be present to catch the spirit of 
it. However, the conference was a 
real stimulation to all who at- 
tended, but the Future Teachers 
were the ones who seemed to profit 
most by the experience. As they 
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take their places in the profession, 
they will need all of the help and 
encouragement veteran teachers 
can give them as the glamour of 
the new jobs begins to lose some 
of its sheen. Perhaps now that 
recruitment programs have begun 
to bear fruit, Delta Kappa Gamma 
should concern itself with an am- 
bitious retention program as well. 


WORSHIP 


The mountains join in silent litany, 
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And offer purple incense at the shrine. 

The woodland songsters chant in harmony 

With dulcet whispers from the spruce and 
pine— 

The anthems of the wood-cathedral choir. 

In benediction, at the close of day, 

The vesper sky, a glorious altar fire, 

Flames forth, and trees incline their heads 
to pray. 


The turquoise windows gleaming through 
the trees 
Reflect the radiance of the Father’s face; 
The music of the birch-harps in the breeze 
Is but the echo of celestial grace. 
A holy peace pervades the forest glade, 
For God walks in the temple He has 
made. 
—Gertrude M. Robinson, 
Lexington, Nebraska. 
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S members of the Northwest 
Region of Delta Kappa 
Gamma we form one vast 

symphony—with the percussions of 
the shore lands, the brass of the 
mountain peaks, the woodwinds 
of the forest areas, and the strings 
of the prairies. Like all great sym- 
phonies, we play a variety of in- 
struments with a wide range of 
pitch, color, and volume; and yet 
each has a contribution to make to 
the music of humanity. Although 
each is a master musician in her 
own right and might well serve as 
soloist or conductor, we recognize 
the importance of each for all un- 
der one skillful baton. It is our 
task to learn to play our part well. 
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HAZEL MARIE HEALY 


If a group of musicians is to 
function at all, it must first agree 
upon the music it would play. No 
matter how skilled the individuals, 
if one were playing Brahm’s Lulla- 
by, another America the Beautiful, 
and still another the Hallelujah 
Chorus, the result would be chaos. 
So, too, we must agree upon what 
compositions we are to play. For- 
tunately, this has been well planned 
for us by our Program Committee 
as well as by our Founders, with 
their seven original compositions— 
and now so excellently scored for 
this conference by our director, Dr. 
Louise Clement. We know not only 
what piece we are to play but the 














artists to be featured in each part 
of the program. 

After choosing our composition, 
we must tune up. This process 
sounds like a series of discords, but 
it is vitally important. No doubt 
you have all wished at times that 
this tuning-up could be done off 
stage or at least reduced to a 
minimum. Yet, in spite of the dis- 


cords, is not this the part of the 


procedure which 
makes us aware 
of the vast size 
of the orchestra 
and the number 
of individual 
players who have 
a responsibility of 
getting in tune— 
of getting ready 
to blend their 
notes in perfect 
key? 

We too must al- 
low time for tun- 
ing up. Argu- 
ments, discussions 
(sometimes loud 
or high pitched) , 
differences of opinion must be 
aired in conferences such as this 
as a prerequisite to the achieve- 
ment of harmony. 

Now the important part of our 
symphony training is not just that 
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we play the same composition nor 
that we play the same key—the 
important aspect is that we play 
together. The Delta Kappa Gamma 
symphony will be effective only 
when all members, each playing the 
instrument for which she is suited 
but all playing the same composi- 
tion and all tuned to the same key, 
will play together in real harmony 
and produce music that will unite 
women educators 
of the world in a 
genuine spiritual 


fellowship. 
So, whether the 
music be in a 


minor key, as we 
feature some 
phase of teacher 
welfare or dis- 
crimination, of 
the harmonious 
melody of select- 
ive recruitment 
and awards for 
scholastic achieve- 
ment, let us so 
practice our pro- 
gram of each for 
all that we will produce chords of 
triumph—chords of triumph so 
great that, as we march along “the 
road to Zion with our faces turned 
thitherwards,” not even the walls 
of Jericho can resist us. 























HE midpoint of the bien- 

nium provides an appropriate 

time for evaluating our efforts 
and redefining the goals set for the 
biennium in the BuLLETIN for Fall, 
1954. Our first goal was to put 
into effect the five-year Program Plan 
for 1954-1959. Our efforts in this 
direction are revealed by a study 
of chapter yearbooks. Seven hun- 
dred sixty-two yearbooks were sent 
to me. They came from. forty-one 
states, seventeen of which sent year- 
books from every chapter in the 
state. The large majority of the 
yearbooks showed that chapters 
were focusing their attention upon 
the topics and problems recom- 
mended by the Program Plan. What 
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EDNA McGUIRE BOYD 


the five hundred chapters that 
made no report are doing, I have 
no way of knowing, but the una- 
nimity of effort made by those that 
reported is very encouraging. 
The reports of the state presi- 
dents are filled with accounts of 
committee work well done. Yet, in 
the achievement of this second goal 
we cannot rest upon our successes. 
We hope to stimulate community 
effort in the selective recruitment 
of teachers; our Service Committee 
has challenged us to provide schol- 
arships for Korean educators; the 
regular scholarship program needs 
our interest and support; we must 
seek opportunities to improve 
teacher welfare and morale; the 











National Research Committee 
pleads for cooperation at the chap- 
ter and state levels. Committee 
work is the very heart of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma program. Let us 
be concerned with our committee 
responsibilities and effective in our 
action. 

During the past year there has 
been a great renewal of interest in 
solving problems of organization. 
New chapters have been formed; 
chapter territory has been studied 
and, in some cases, redefined. We 
are_taking a realistic view of our 
problems of membership and or- 
ganization. The maturity we are 
showing in this area is evidence 
of our growth as_ professional 
women. May the work so well 
begun be even more fruitful in the 
year ahead. 

Our fourth goal for the bien- 
nium was to erect and pay for a 
Headquarters Building. The re- 
sponse of our members in this 
matter is a fine demonstration of 
loyalty and devotion. The construc- 
tion of the building, begun in July, 
is well advanced. The gifts of love 
continue to flow into the Building 
Fund, assuring us that we shall 
dedicate not only a debt-free build- 
ing but one for which the money 
was in hand before it was needed. 
My most heartfelt thanks go to 
each of you who has shared in this 
remarkable achievement. 


Evaluation of our efforts reveal 
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a Society concerned with our 
adopted programs of study and 
action and with problems of or- 
ganization. We can feel pride in 
the progress we have made toward 
the accomplishment of the goals 
for the biennium. I am deeply 
gratified by your magnificent re- 
sponse in the year just concluded. 
But to what larger purposes are 
our efforts directed? It is good to 
be effectively organized, but organi- 
zation is not an end in itself. It 
is important to have a Head- 
quarters Building to provide ade- 
quate office space, but maintain- 
ing a Headquarters is only a means 
to an end. If we are to become 
a dynamic force, we must be more 
deeply concerned than we have yet 
been with implementing our seven 
purposes. Particularly must we 
seek to put into effect those three 
purposes about which we have 
done so little: that is, protecting 
the professional interests of women, 
initiating legislation, and develop- 
ing a program of teacher welfare. 

As we work toward our immedi- 
ate goals, can we also catch a vision 
of the potential power of a Society 
dedicated to these larger purposes? 
Can we seek to relate our chapter 
work to these ultimate goals? Are 
we ready to do the work we were 
created to do? Your answer to these 
questions, my friends, will largely 
determine the future importance 
and power of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society. 
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ELIZABETH E. MARSHALL 


T’s YOUR Leap” is an inviting, 
provocative title, challenging 
in its immediate timeliness as 

we women face new responsibilities 
in this atomic age which calls upon 
every available source for able lead- 
ership. Now is the time for every 
good woman to come to the aid of 
her country, and, as we concentrate 
on our NEA Convention theme 
this morning, I’d like to suggest 
revising it to read: “America’s 
MAIN Power is in its Educated 
WOMAN Power,” for certainly the 
strength and hope of no nation rest 
upon manpower alone! 

Yesterday's woman was fragile; 
today’s can create power because 
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she has knowledge. Take a look 
at the national scene, where we 
have dramatic evidence of woman’s 
role in national and world affairs: 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Claire Boothe 
Luce, Frances Willis, and Ivy Baker 
Priest, to name but a few. 

Representation of women on the 
state level is even more impressive. 
More than three hundred women 
are members of state legislatures, 
an all-time high. Five thousand are 
serving in appointive state posts, 
and more than twelve thousand 
hold official positions in county 
government. 

In addition to top-level policy- 
making posts, women are being 
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appointed more and more to 
boards and commissions, especially 
those concerned with education, 
social welfare, public institutions, 
industrial problems, finance, and 
business promotion. Yet, far more 
important, women always have 
pitched in with hands and hearts 
to make their communities better 
places in which to live. Why is 
this? Because women are the great- 
est forces for good. When women 
choose up sides, that side usually 
wins, for when women believe in 
a cause they will crusade for it. 
What’s more, they’re willing to 
work hard and they’re willing to 
start down at the grass-roots level. 

The increasing emergence of 
women upon the national scene 
gives us great reason to hope for 
peace, for freedom, and growing 
world understanding; for it is 
woman who brings balance, poise, 
faith, and tolerance to the projects 
she undertakes. America’s MAIN 
power is in the vast potential of 
its WOMAN power, but awaiting 
release for the good of the world. 
YOU are that MAIN power, that 
woman power; therefore it is up 
to you to take the lead. It’s YOUR 
lead, yours and mine. We who be- 
lieve in a cause and care about it 
must assume leadership for it. WE 
must be the ones who can and will 
do something about it, rather than 
waiting for action which may never 
come from higher-ups. 

Our common cause is EDUCA- 
TION, a cause in defense of free- 
dom; a cause which you and I can 
serve by uniting all forces of 
effective woman power, young and 
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old, together in a great national 
reserve, a natural resource to give 
maximum strength and readiness to 
face our future, tomorrow’s present. 

A recent Department of Labor 
conference in Washington, D. C. 
focused public attention on the 
need for full utilization of all our 
country’s resources, not the least of 
which is the tremendous reserve of 
older women with their vast po- 
tential of active mind and rich 
experience for continued public 
service. Since so many women of 
mature years have much to give, 
we should not fail to use this re- 
source to its fullest value. Today’s 
mature woman is coming into her 
own. Watch for this gratifying de- 
velopment. Take part in it and 
be among those to lead it! 

Many of you know I am privi- 
leged to serve DACOWITS, the 
national Department of Defense 
Advisory Committee on WOMEN 
in the Services. With me, you will 
be interested in noting that a large 
percentage of this distinguished 
committee membership is com- 
prised of women educators, and 
also that many of the ablest 
DACOWITS members are in the 
senior age bracket. 

Another recent poll, this time 
among radio-television women, re- 
vealed that of ten women broad- 
casters voted “TOPS” throughout 
the nation, six had been teachers— 
truly a tribute to our teaching pro- 
fession! Thus we see constantly 
evidence of education as the bul- 
wark of our democracy, for we as 
teachers can work to build unity 
among free men everywhere 
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through a cooperative campaign of 
education and truth. Here—calmly, 
resolutely, and with confidence—we 
can lead. Take that lead by being 
the force most needed in your com- 
munity, keeping in mind that to- 
day’s teacher no longer merely can 
teach; that, instead, she must be 
all things: teacher, counsellor, 
guide, and friend; coordinator, 
civic leader, expert in human rela- 
tions and public relations. It’s 
YOUR responsibility to be all these 
things. It’s YOUR lead because 
you are dedicated to education; 
because you as an educator have 
accepted a great responsibility: that 
of shaping and developing the lives 
of America’s children, guiding 
them so they will be qualified and 
equipped in later years to cope 
with the problems they will meet 
in directing the progress, economy, 
and growth of our great country. 
You lead, as you teach, by the very 
example you set. Ask yourself, are 
you a potent positive or a volatile 
negative, plus or minus in your 
own eyes; in the eyes of your stu- 
uents and colleagues? Your job is 
an important one. It requires cour- 
age, initiative, intelligence, and a 
tremendous amount of patience. 
America’s future is in your hands; 
yet, in the hands of capable, re- 
sponsible, interested Delta Kappa 
Gammas, it looks mighty. good! 
How can we best accomplish the 
many tasks that face us? Here are 
some helpful thoughts on leader- 
ship which I'd like to share with 
you today. I like to think of them 
as a kind of “Leadership Success 
Recipe.” 
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A nationally recognized woman 
advertising. executive has said: 
“Most people these days are in such 
a hurry to get where they’re going 
that they don’t quite know where 
they are. Most people are in such a 
hurry to play the game, they don’t 
take time to learn the rules; or, 
they’re in such a hurry to make a 
living, they don’t take time to make 
a life.” 


WE = can be in too much of a 
hurry to understand or be under- 
stood. We often contribute to 
mediocrity by failing to encourage, 
to inspire, to stimulate those 
around us to fulfill the potential 
within them. This is how we short- 
change each other. People some- 
times short-change themselves by 
being too much in love with them- 
selves, and by rushing to their own 
self-defense. By unwillingness to 
admit mistakes and to learn from 
them, one issues a kind of cease- 
and-desist order to the very power 
within one’s self. It takes time to 
understand and to be understood. 
It takes less time to understand and 
to be understood than it takes to 
correct misunderstandings. It takes 
less time to give praise and en- 
couragement than it takes to ex- 
plain a trumped-up reason for 
one’s negligence. It takes less time 
to admit and to correct mistakes 
than to find excuses for them. 
The true leader encourages and 
develops leadership in others. We 
can expect great ideas on a more 
consistent basis from more people 
in any field or organization when a 
feeling of security and stability is 

















shared by all; when approbation is 
given promptly and wholehearted- 
ly; when we have the compatibility 
that comes from mutual respect 
and understanding. This is espe- 
cially true of the education field. 
Take time to let others know you 
believe in them, that your expecta- 
tions are big and your confidence 
unshakable; then watch the miracle 
happen! 

Three ingredients are essential 
for your success recipe: serenity, 
courage, and wisdom. Someone 
aptly- termed this the “Teacher's 
Prayer”: 

“God grant me the serenity to accept 

things I cannot change, 

The courage to change the things I 

can, 

And the wisdom to know the differ- 

ence!” 


When does a career woman reach 
what we call her “professional 
height”? Who can say? Is there 
an age bracket for such achieve- 
ment? Indeed, no! America’s 
amazing women are proving to 
Americans and to the world that 
there is no age limit to personal 
ability. Moreover, they have learned 
to capitalize on personality, using 
natural enthusiasm as a dynamic 
force, a glamour to help sell ideas. 

Lily Daché says: “Glamour has 
no nationality, no age limit. Glam- 
our is mental as well as physical. 
A glamorous mind is awake, alert, 
eager to learn new things. A glam- 
orous face is alive; the eyes sparkle.” 
Glamour is not of the brain. It 
comes not with degrees, nor from 
the skills of mind or hand. It comes 
primarily from the heart. When 
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you perform your services, what- 
ever they may be, think with your 
heart. Strive to know the great 
human heart in all of us; be 
straightforward and unafraid, yet 
serene and gentle. 

Bring to public life your own 
personal beliefs and interests in 
the welfare of humankind; add 
your unquenchable optimism and 
unshakable faith, and the result 
is success. At the same time, be 
alert to the hazards of teaching, for 
today’s atomic age brings demands 
as great as its opportunities .. . 
demands upon time, energy, men- 
tality, patience, and strength. We 
cannot afford to waste time with 
non-essentials and trivia. We can- 
not take on too much—spread 
ourselves too thin. We cannot 
succumb to nerves, tensions, and 
frustrations; to become so engulfed 
and swamped that we lose our 
sense of purpose and self-direction. 
A recent review of Ann Morrow 
Lindbergh’s “Gift of the Sea” spoke 
of the “. . . difference between 
being an individual with a personal 
axis strong enough to support the 
demands of today’s centrifugal 
forces, and being one who mistakes 
these forces for direction.” Be the 
individual with that strong, per- 
sonal axis! 

And if at times you think your 
contribution too small to count, let 
me remind you of Bonaro Over- 
street’s reassuring words: 

“You say the little effort that I make 

will do no good, 

It never will prevail to tip the hover- 

ing scales 

Where justice hangs in balance. 

I don’t believe I ever thought it would. 








But I am prejudiced beyond debate 

In favor of my right to choose 

Which side shall feel the stubborn 
ounces of my weight.” 


Again I say, it’s YOUR lead, for 
YOU are women in education who 
have been recognized for signifi- 
cant, outstanding services in a wide 
variety of areas; and, surely, women 
in education are educated women. 
But who and what is the educated 
woman? 


THE educated woman expresses 
herself fearlessly and effectively. 
She judges with insight and under- 
standing, thinks vigorously and 
independently, and sees particular 
issues in their broader perspectives. 
She analyzes problems rationally 
and weighs her choices carefully. 
She is sensitive to the feelings and 
thoughts of others; she understands 
people and how they behave. She 
is the woman who is willing to 
LEAD! She is liked by others, not 
just tolerated. Her ideas are ac- 
ceptable to others. Her honesty of 
purpose is recognized by others. 
Her actions and deeds prove her 
words. When you have accom- 
plished these things, then you are 
ready to lead, for people will have 
confidence in you and your ideas. 
When people establish confidence 
in you, they will have faith in what 
you propose for the future. You 
are a leader, and the lead is yours 
to take! 

To fit yourself for leadership, 
you must take charge of yourself. 
When petty cares or doubts and 
fears assail you, rise above them. Be 
the master of your own household 
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of circumstances, your troubles, 
aches, and pains. 

Take command of your mind, 
summoning useful, creative, posi- 
tive images to crowd out the nega- 
tive; discouraging the hangovers of 
yesterday and the fear-projections 
of tomorrow. Keep your mind alive 
with thoughts that are vital, with 
affirmations that lift you above 
yesterday’s regrets and fears bor- 
rowed from tomorrow; for TODAY 
is the important link between yes- 
terday and tomorrow; and tomor- 
row, today will be yesterday. Today 
is YOURS . . . yours to command, 
if you will. Be that potent positive 
and take the lead that is yours, 
remembering that we who are 
privileged to teach: 


“...Wwork not upon marble .. . it will 
perish. 
We work not upon brass ... time will 
efface it. 


Nor do we rear temples, for they will 
crumble into dust. 


But we are privileged to work upon 
mortal souls. 

If we imbue them with principles, 
with the just fear of God 

And the love of fellow man, 

Then we engrave upon those tablets 
something 

Which will brighten all eternity.” 


Women of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
it is YOUR lead. More than to 
anyone else, this challenge comes 
to you, for YOU are the women 
who are doing things, who are 
building a fine tradition, facing 
difficulties, and shouldering respon- 
sibilities. On YOU devolves the 
responsibility for leadership, for 
showing the way. Let this be your 
credo, your belief: 














May today’s meeting be symbolic of our 
future, combining faith with knowledge, 
devotion with understanding, sincerity of 
purpose, and high ideals. 

Help us to show our gratitude to those 
who were our teachers; to our colleagues 
and our friends, by the use we make of 
our lives and of our talents. 

Help us to stand the rigid test of life’s 
disappointments and failures; its reverses, 
as well as its successes. 

May we prove mentally fit, physically 
able, and spiritually strong to meet the 
opportunities for teaching service; a last- 
ing credit to our profession, our Honor 
Society, and the purposes for which we 
stand organized. 

May we discover new resources of 
strength. May we be blessed with an 
abundance of willingness to lead, lending 
ourselves to such ways as may be needed 
to fulfill life’s purpose. May we rededi- 
cate ourselves to the objects and high 
ideals of The Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 

There are immense and varied oppor- 
tunities where we can lead in work for 
the good, the true, the useful, and the 
beautiful. For us to belittle or fail to 
use our intellectual and moral powers for 
this work is to belie the best that is in 
us; to depreciate or neglect them is as 
great a folly as to overestimate and 
overstrain them. 
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The little that the strongest of us can 
do may seem small, but surely the un- 
resting spirit of the true teacher in each 
of us will strive to carry on the values 
of our heritage . . . to improve upon 
them, creating new respect and recogni- 
tion for the teaching profession. 

This is the nature of my faith... 
faith in education and the future of our 
land. 

Here today, we've reached a milestone; 
yet we would lift our eyes beyond to 
where new goals await, now but a dream; 
but soon, in substance, real, at hand. 

At this appointed hour and place we’ve 
come, together, joined in our concern 
with those who with us care, and have 
cared through the past: our founders, 
colleagues, friends. 


With love, devotion, loyal pride, to- 
gether in united purpose now 
We reaffirm our faith, our deep concern, 


Our true belief; the welfare of our 
children, 


The future of our land, 


That we may build a brighter world 
of human brotherhood, 


Of lasting peace. 


Upon this creed I set my course 
To sail life’s sea, to meet life’s span. 





The building where Delta 
Kappa Gamma was born 





THE NORTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


EDITH SHIELDS and NAN JARDINE 


HE Northwest Regional Con- 
ference of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, held at Gear- 
hart, Oregon in June, was a seg- 
ment of organizational history rich 
in personalities of leaders of our 
Society. Any review of that con- 
ference would, like history, first 
recognize dynamic and effective 
leadership; but almost simultane- 
ously would mention the carefully 
planned program, an unsurpassed 
setting with ideal accommodations 
and comforts, and a fine represen- 
tation of members whose whole- 
hearted participation was notable. 
The calibre of individual members 
was outstanding. 
The theme chosen for the con- 
ference, “Together We Build,” was 
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well carried out in many aspects 
each day, culminating in our 
national president’s address in all 
its zestful flavor as she applied our 
theme toward the building of a 
stronger and more vigorous society 
which enlarges its scope with every 
achievement. 

Personalities. Five members of 
the Administrative Board attended. 
Besides the National President and 
regional director, members enjoyed 
Dr. Stroh, National Executive Sec- 
retary, Miss Minkwitz, National 
Treasurer, and Miss Lillian 
Schmidt, National Second Vice- 
President. There are but two past 
directors of the Northwest region, 
both of whom where present, Miss 
Birdella Ross and Miss Ella Blunk. 
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Miss Ross is also remembered as 
national president from 1948 to 
1950. Miss Eleanor Bryson, mem- 
ber of the previous Administrative 
Board, and several past members 
or chairmen of national committees 
attended and contributed to the 
program. 

Program. It was evident through- 
out the conference that our regional 
director was developing the crea- 
tiveness of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
program of work, with possibilities 
of improvement in many areas, 
particularly on the chapter level, 
which is, in final analysis, the meas- 
ure of our functioning. She doubt- 
less held ever before her the 
quotation from Goethe selected by 
Dr. Stroh as being in keeping with 
our conference theme, “If you 
would create something you must 
be something.” 

Discussions were held in the fol- 
lowing areas: Leadership Skills; 
Recruitment; Membership; Chap- 
ter Problems; Program Effective- 
ness; Headquarters Building; 
Northwest Regional Foreign Fel- 
lowship; Legislation; Constitution; 
and Discrimination. These were 
all vigorous and worthwhile dis- 
cussions, with panels composed of 
a cross section from geographic 
areas as well as from Delta Kappa 
Gamma experience. A mimeo- 
graphed report of these discussions 
was sent-to each chapter in the 
region through incoming state 
presidents so that they may be 
used widely in early fall chapter 
meetings. 

Music was a vital part of each 
day’s program. A fine conference 
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chorus was deservedly acclaimed. 
Group singing and light parodies 
were much enjoyed. 

Setting and Accommodations. 
The Hotel Gearhart is used by 
several Oregon state groups for 
their conventions annually, and by 
many other groups occasionally. 
High praise goes to the manage- 
ment for courtesy, excellent cuisine, 
and comfortable appointments 
which guarantee a smooth-running 
conference. All rooms were view 
rooms, with one side of the hotel 
facing the Pacific and the other 
side facing the golf course. Oregon 
state committees as hostesses func- 
tioned so efficiently that no signs 
of any effort were visible. 


SINCE the entire hotel was re- 
served for our use we all gained 
through fellowship and informal 
opportunities to mingle together 
at mealtime, in the lobby in casual 
gatherings, and between sessions. 
A private swimming pool proved 
attractive. 

When Sunday morning proved 
to be windy and misty, the planned 
service, a sermon-by-the-sea, was 
easily shifted from the seaside to 
the commodious sun porch which 
faced the ocean, thus preserving 
the unique and spiritually uplift- 
ing feature as originally planned. 

Representation. All eleven states 
and British Columbia, which com- 
prise the Northwest region, were 
represented. Members were present 
from six other states outside the 
region. There were six outgoing 
state presidents, nine incoming 
state presidents, and six state ex- 
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ecutive secretaries, with a total 
registration of 237. 

Comments and Speeches. In open- 
ing the conference, Dr. Louise 
Clement, regional director, spoke 
of the purposes of a regional con- 
ference, which may be boiled down 
mainly to an opportunity to confer. 
Stress has always been placed in 
two areas, which may roughly be 
called the I’s (information, inspira- 
tion, informality, and implementa- 
tion) , and the F’s (fun, freedom of 
participation not possible at other 
types of meetings, and fellowship) . 
To these she added the E’s (experi- 
ences shared, emphases in areas of 
work, and evaluations which stress 
what we do and how we do it). 

Miss Minkwitz reviewed previous 
Northwest Regional Conferences, 
stressing original conferences, 
growth of program, and participa- 
tion through the ten years since 
regional meetings have been estab- 
lished. She noted the differences 
between regional conferences and 
conventions, both state and na- 
tional. There are differences of 
purpose, machinery, and participa- 
tion. 

Dr. Stroh’s keynote address, ““The 
Road to Zion,” stressed potentials 
of our Society, which are enormous, 
and expenditures of effort, which 
are also very great. She made a 
plea for chapters to tap their own 
resources, to find means for some 
do-it-yourself activities through 
utilizing individual potential, re- 
sponsibility, and shared under- 
standings, which will lead to the 
realization of spiritual fellowship, 
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a basic and dynamic purpose of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 

The National President’s address 
at the banquet, “Together We 
Build,” was practical, straightfor- 
ward, and impressive in that she 
reduced all ideals and purposes 
of building into language and 
terms of Delta Kappa Gamma ac- 
tivities. Mrs. Boyd placed stress 
and value upon individual mem- 
bers as they function on the 
chapter level. She spelled out some 
chapter responsibilities which 
should receive more attention and 
implementation. She cited areas of 
work, many of them well known to 
members, which are unique in 
achievement and unbounded in 
possibilities. 

Fellowship Recipients. The 
Northwest region has raised a sub- 
stantial fellowship fund to bring 
women educators from foreign 
lands to live and study with and 
among us. Two recipients from 
this fellowship fund were present 
at Gearhart, one from India, who 
is studying at the University of 
Nebraska, and one from Austria, 
who arrived by plane the first day 
of the conference. Plans for her 
study began with the summer 
session at Oregon State College. It 
was a privilege for members to 
meet these two teachers from oppo- 
site sides of the world and to share 
personal and professional experi- 
ences with them. 

Recreation. The Pacific North- 
west is a delightful area for a vaca- 
tion, unsurpassed for scenic beauty, 
summer climate, and enjoyment of 
nature. The state of Oregon is 

















particularly blessed with lovely 
panoramas of mountains, streams, 
forests, fruitlands, and rugged coast- 
line. Some in cars crossed the state, 
enjoying the Columbia river high- 
way, the desert and wheat country 
in Eastern Oregon, or snowcapped 
Mount Hood. Some stopped in 
Gearhart as a prelude to longer 
tours in California to the south or 
Washington and British Columbia 
to the north. 

There were walks along the 
beach, trips to Seaside, a summer 
resort town three miles away, and 
to historic Astoria by caravan one 
afternoon. Although golf, horse- 
back riding, swimming, and fishing 
were available, few had time for 
these during the busy days. Quite 
a few members, however, came by 
automobile, bringing their families, 
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settling them in nearby camps or 
fishing resorts while they took time 
out for the regional meeting before 
completing their family vacation. 
Symbolic of the conference was 
the group giving of an honor share 
in our National Headquarters 
Building in the name of our re- 
gional director, Dr. Louise Clem- 
ent, who did so much toward 
planning the details of this memor- 
able conference. This tangible 
token of love, pride, gratitude, and 
appreciation was shared by each 
and all who learned to value the 
honor of membership more deeply 
than ever before, and who experi- 
enced and enjoyed a_ genuine 
spiritual fellowship which pervaded 
the entire four days of the North- 
west Regional Conference in 1955. 


\ 


a 


The home of Annie Webb Blanton 
which housed our offices for many years 
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RUTH JONES WILKINS 


LPHA Eta State was hostess 
to the Southeast Region of 
Delta Kappa Gamma in ro- 

mantic, hospitable Charleston on 
August 4, 5, 6. From the presenta- 
tion to Miss J. Elizabeth Jones of 
the gavel, made of local wood espe- 
cially for the Southeast Region, to 
the “And now Farewell” of the 
Presidents’ and Founders’ Banquet, 
the members were entertained in 
the splendor of plantation days, 
with the warmth of the Old South 
as exemplified by South Caro- 
linians, and in the spirit of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. Members of Alpha 
Eta State, with Miss Madge Rudd 
as general chairman and Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Hendricks as local chairman, 
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thought of everything possible for 
the comfort and enjoyment of 
their guests, who left gladdened by 
the reception accorded them ‘and 
laden with many gifts. 

From Norma Smith Bristow’s 
challenging keynote speech to Edna 
McGuire Boyd’s equally challeng- 
ing speech at the banquet on 
Saturday night, the tone of the 
meeting was encouraging, stimulat- 
ing, and arousing. Despite the heat 
outside, there was no lethargy in- 
side the hotel. 

Although a regional meeting of 
Delta Kappa Gamma may conduct 
no business, it may act as a sound- 
ing board, as it were, on problems 
facing the Society. The Southeast 
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Region considered a number of 
problems. The members heard the 
report of the National Committee 
on the Constitution, considered, 
and discussed thoughtfully and 
critically the recommendations of 
that committee. The assemblage 
voted unanimously in favor of the 
proposals of the committee with 
regard to dues and to the appor- 
tionment of those dues. The mem- 
bers seemed aware of the fact that 
they would either have to raise 
dues or content themselves with 
curtailed services. 

Another problem considered was 
that of membership. It was agreed 
that the quality of prospective 
members should be carefully scru- 
tinized so that Delta Kappa 
Gamma might be strengthened. 
The status of a member requesting 
reserve membership was discussed; 
the consensus was that Delta Kappa 
Gamma is a working, not a sitting 
organization, and that reserve mem- 
bership should be for emergencies 
among those members who normal- 
ly would again become working 
Delta Kappa Gammas. By the 
members participating in the panel 
on membership and by our Na- 
tional President, Edna McGuire 
Boyd, the members of the South- 
east Region were urged to examine 
themselves frequently and severely 
to ascertain whether or not they 
were being loyal to the aims and 
principles of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Dr. Maycie Southall, speaker at 
the luncheon, challenged Delta 
Kappa Gamma to work for others 
and to band together the women 
of the world in a “genuine spiritual 
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fellowship.” Dr. Southall said, “Our 
biggest job is getting young women 
ready for tomorrow.” She urged 
Delta Kappa Gamma to wake up 
to the fact that women are being 
displaced frequently by men and 
that they often receive lower salaries 
for the same work. She said that 
women must work toward equality 
with men in professional positions. 


THE panel on World and Com- 
munity Service made the members 
of the Southeast Region keenly 
aware of their responsibility in 
promoting world peace and under- 
standing. The assemblage seemed 
in agreement that the two projects, 
World Friendship for Children 
and the Korean Educator Fund, 
were giving Delta Kappa Gamma 
a part, albeit small, on the side of 
peace in the cold war. Dr. Myra 
Williams, National Chairman of 
World and Community Service, 
presented UNESCO certificates to 
those four states in the Southeast 
which had contributed $50 each to 
the work of the Committee—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee. The Southeast Re- 
gion demonstrated an awareness of 
its responsibility for aiding in pro- 
moting international understand- 
ing; it further recognizes the fact 
that, through education, seeds that 
will be fruitful may be planted. 
The problem of competition 
from other Greek letter organiza- 
tions was discussed. The consensus 
was that the only answer to the 
competition was to make Delta 
Kappa Gamma better—Delta Kappa 
Gamma, living up to its purposes; 
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recognizing its responsibility to the 
community and to the world; 
reaching out to invite new mem- 
bers, especially young women; ex- 
amining itself; providing good pro- 
grams and some social life; dividing 
chapters when necessary; and form- 
ing chapters in new areas can 
develop a Society so strong that no 
other organization will present any 
competition to it. 

Lois Thompson, of Virginia, 
presented a resolution from her 
chapter, Epsilon, that the directors 
of the Ford Foundation be asked 
to consider extending the Ford 
grants to teachers on the elemen- 
tary level, since well-trained ones 
in that field are so desperately 
needed. The resolution was ap- 
proved. 

Eunah Holden, past national 
president, presented a thrilling ac- 
count of the plans for the Head- 
quarters Building. She had both 
the architect’s drawings and slides 
taken at the signing of the contract 
and during the groundbreaking 
ceremonies. The members of the 
Southeast Committee of '52 and 
Ruth Jones Wilkins, Southeast 
member of the Planning Council, 
followed Eunah Holden on the 
program. The members were grati- 
fied and proud to hear the excellent 
reports from the various states. It 
was apparent that the gifts to the 
Building Fund from the Southeast 
were gifts of love for Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

Dean Wilkins reminded the 
members that while Delta Kappa 
Gamma is a tradition-loving organ- 
ization, it is unlike the lines from 


the poet Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, who wrote, 

“We lack the courage to be where we are. 
We like to travel too much on old 

roads. ...” 

Delta Kappa Gamma at Boston did 
not lack courage; it wanted to 
travel old roads to a new destina- 
tion—a new Headquarters Building. 
Like Virginia’s tradition-loving 
novelist, Ellen Glasgow, who said 
once in speaking to an audience 
in Richmond, “I am here to speak 
of the future,” Delta Kappa Gamma 
in 1955 is “speaking of the future.” 
It is speaking with gifts of money 
so that the Society may more 
efficiently function to the better- 
ment of education and especially 
of women educators. The South- 
east Region is pushing rapidly to 
its 100 per cent goal and is en- 
thusiastic regarding the new build- 
ing, material evidence of the spirit 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

At the Presidents’ and Founders’ 
Banquet on Saturday night, Edna 
McGuire Boyd bade the members 
of Delta Kappa Gamma consider 
the purposes of the Society and to 
realize that, while much has been 
accomplished along the lines of 
some of those purposes—spiritual 
fellowship, scholarships, honoring 
women, informing women regard- 
ing current issues—little has been 
cone regarding those purposes 
which would benefit teachers the 
most and which were probably con- 
sidered the most important by 
Founders and early members of the 
Society. Mrs. Boyd urged the mem- 
bers of the Southeast Region to 
look around them for problems, to 
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solve those at the local level, and 
then to go on to larger problems 
and areas. Delta Kappa Gamma 
must work toward legislative pro- 
grams for the benefit of women 
educators. Mrs. Boyd said, “We're 
giving and we're outgoing, but 
we're not looking out for ourselves.” 

The meticu- 
lous planning of f 
Miss J. Elizabeth oank 
Jones, Southeast = 
Regional Direc- > 
tor, and of Miss 
Madge Rudd, im- 
mediate past pres- 
ident of Alpha 
Eta State and 
chairman of ar- 
rangements for 
the Southeast re- 
gional meeting, 
gave to the mem- 
bers assembled in 
Charleston an ex- 
perience to make 
them proud of 
their membership in Delta Kappa 
Gamma. There were excursions, 
visits to Charleston’s stately old 
homes, tea at beautiful Ashley Hall, 
once a plantation house and now 
a preparatory school for girls; these 
were pleasant and relaxing. There 
was, however, more than these ex- 


On the eighth floor of 
where we “existed 
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ternal things at Charleston. There 
was a spirit, a strength, a una- 
nimity, a closeness, a clarity of 
thinking regarding the purposes 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. The 
Southeast Region was obviously 
cognizant of the issues of the day, 
of the problems of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, of the 
fact that the first 
twenty-six years 
of Delta Kappa 
Gamma are but 
the bare founda- 
tion of what the 
Society can ac- 
complish — and 
will accomplish. 
Yes, Charleston 
gave those in the 
Southeast Region 
everything: the 
words of the 
mayor, “You do 
not need keys to 
the city, all doors 
are open,” proved 
to be true. There was more than 
warmth and hospitality, though, at 
Charleston: there was a vibrant 
Delta Kappa Gamma, looking for- 
ward to National in New Orleans 
in ’56, and to a growing Society, 
from the local level to the interna- 
tional one. 


the Littlefield Building 
or several years. 
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Northeast 
Regional 
Conference 




















“JF YOU would create some- 
I thing, you must be something.” 
Goethe said it still another 
way, “Our inheritances are not ours 
until we have earned them.” 
Throughout all the sessions of the 
Northeast Regional Conference 
these sentiments were expressed. 
Cecile Coombs, Regional Director, 
opened the conference by stressing 
the importance of the individual in 
the life of the Society, contrasting 
two points of view. 

Said Miss Coombs: 

In his recent book, “No Man Is an 
Island,” Thomas Merton is giving us his 
own reflection on certain aspects of the 
spiritual life. Merton points out that 
nothing at all makes sense, unless we 
admit with the English poet John Donne 
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that “No man is an island, entire of 
itself; every man is a piece of the con- 
tinent, a part of the main.” 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh makes use of 
the same quotation in her recent book, 
“Gift from the Sea.” “No man is an 
island,” said John Donne. I feel we are 
all islands in a common sea. Whether 
you wish to think of us as pieces of the 
continent, a part of the main, or as 
islands in a common sea, the thought of 
unity is implied in both. Each one of 
us remains responsible for her own share 
in the life of the whole Society. We 
are 19 individual units in the Northeast 
Region, with our own problems, per- 
plexities and needs, yet all a part of the 
mainland of Delta Kappa Gamma. We 
individual members as islands bring to 
the common sea of Delta Kappa Gamma 
our talents, gifts, our creativeness and 
imagination in order to produce a So- 
ciety of vast richness. 











The conference was planned for 
the purpose of informing the mem- 
bership of policies and practices 
as well as for presenting present- 
day problems with which the So- 
ciety is faced. 

In the birthday luncheon address, 
“White Hyacinths,” the National 
Executive Secretary, Dr. M. Mar- 
garet Stroh, brought a searching 
message as she urged us to develop 
the personalities that might be 
ours. White hyacinths we must 
have for that “magic osmosis that 
comes to the spirit from a bit of 
beauty closely held and greatly 
cherished.” Limited only by the 
confines of our imaginations, we 
must work with dignity to enhance 
teacher prestige. Dr. Stroh was not 
merely content with presenting the 
challenge. She urged several spe- 
cific approaches we have probably 
not yet fully explored. These may 
be summarized as follows: (1) In 
every chapter we must make it ap- 
parent that we have a personal 
concern about the professional pro- 
ficiency of teachers. There should 
be no place for Pharisaical com- 
placency among our members but 
rather an eagerness and concern 
that all teachers as well as Delta 
Kappa Gammas succeed in their 
work. (2) We must devise new 
techniques for working with civic 
groups and be ready to assume our 
particular responsibility to these 
groups. (3) We must insist that 
a certain amount of time and study 
be given in each unit to sociologi- 
cal, political, and economic ques- 
tions of the day. Let us not be 
guilty of a curious aloofness, caught 
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as we are in the exigencies affecting 
generations of children to come. 
(4) We must strive by pressure 
of influence and weight of opinion 
to make it impossible for adminis- 
trators and communities to demand 
unreasonable assignments. (5) We 
must make it impossible for any 
teacher in our presence to demon- 
strate disrespect for herself and her 
profession. 

Dr. Stroh reminded us that be- 
cause of our vast range of member- 
ship we are magnificently equipped 
to provide conspicuous, unique 
service and leadership as a pressure 
group for good. 


AT the close of Dr. Stroh’s ad- 
dress we looked about us at the 
vast resources of our Society and, 
knowing something of the dreams 
of our members who feed their 
souls with white hyacinths, we re- 
called Edwin Markham’s lines, 

We men of earth have here the stuff 

Of paradise—we have enough. 

At the breakfast for all members, 
Miss Margaret Boyd of Ohio 
brought us a’ glimpse of the inter- 
national obligations of our work in 
her address, “Hands Across the 
Sea.” In her address Miss Boyd 
gave us the best ways to help pre- 
serve the institutions dearest to us, 
namely, our uniquely American 
overall unity of the teaching pro- 
fession, our legislative work, our 
ideal of liberty before the law, and 
our universal free public educa- 
tion, our distinct gift to civilization. 
The Delta Kappa Gamma National 
Achievement award for 1955 was 
bestowed upon Miss Boyd on the 
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final evening, Mrs. Edna McGuire 
Boyd making the presentation. 

The conference closed with the 
Presidents’ and Founders’ Banquet, 
the address of the evening, “To- 
gether We Build,” being given by 
Mrs. Edna McGuire Boyd. The 
National President emphasized that 
we are building more than a tangi- 
ble Headquarters. We are building 
an intangible force that unites us, 
the building being merely a medium 
for expression. We must find our 
unique place and have an identity 
of our own. We must learn how 
exciting new ideas can be and 
come to grips with them. Life is 
growth, and we must be emotion- 
ally mature in expressing profes- 
sional dignity. 

As for being something before 
we create something, Mrs. Boyd 
reminded us that in our program 
of work in Delta Kappa Gamma 
we shall become a dynamic force 
only when we make a definite con- 
tribution to education. There 
will sometimes be a temptation to 
consume our energies on society's 
organizational affairs, mere ends in 
themselves. She urged us to exist 
in order to implement our serious 
purposes, and in this existence she 
stressed the need for acceptance of 
responsibility. 

The Northeast Regional was one 
in which there was much group 
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participation. Meeting as a unit 
the entire time the discussions in- 
cluded Problems of Membership; 
The Role of the State President in 
Implementing the Work of the So- 
ciety; The Five Year Program 
Plan; Present and Future Plans of 
National Chairmen; Proposed 
Changes and Amendments to the 
Constitution; Fund Rasing for 
Headquarters; Building Plans and 
Achievements; and a Report of the 
World Confederation of the Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. Questions and discussion 
from the floor were cordially re- 
ceived and a fine spirit prevailed 
throughout the three days. 

As a preconference welcome to 
the region’s official family there was 
a delightful informal dinner at the 
Detroit Yacht Club. One afternoon 
and evening was spent at Green- 
field Village and the Ford Museum 
with a buffet supper at Lovett 
Hall, after which the group par- 
ticipated in singing early American 
songs and watching early American 
dances. , 

Nothing could have been finer 
than Michigan’s hospitality and 
management of the conference. 
Miss Kennetha Schaal, past presi- 
dent of Michigan, served as chair- 
man of the conference and Miss 
Lorana Tremper was in charge of 
registrations. 








THE 


SUUTHWEST 


Hegional Meeting 


LAYUNA HICKS 


GAINST a background of the 
give and take of new or re- 
newed friendships woven into 

the pattern set by the lovely tea 
sponsored by the honorary mem- 
bers of Kappa Chapter, El Paso, a 
breakfast among the dazzling gyp- 
sum dunes of White Sands, and the 
ride through the tall pines of 
Ruidoso’s mountain coolness, lead- 
ers and delegates of the Southwest 
Regional Conference settled down 
August 16 and 17, 1955, at El 
Paso to profit from “the meat” of 
its sessions. Yvette C. Rosenthal 


was director, and Mrs. Edna Mc- 
Guire Boyd, President of The 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society, was 
keynoter and consultant. 
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Mrs. Boyd defined the purposes 
of the conference as (1) wider 
friendships, (2) spreading of in- 
formation as to Society practices, 
(3) enrichment of the understand- 
ing of potentialities and the rising 
above the temptation to become 
provincial, (4) the provision of 
inspiration, and (5) an opportu- 
nity for fun and giving of spiritual 
fellowship. 

Directed by Mrs. Helen Coover, 
Oklahoma, a panel of past state 
presidents discussed some of the 
more than forty amendments to be 
studied prior to the New Orleans 
Convention in 1956, as reserve 
membership, dues, chapter quorum, 
and the parliamentarian. 
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Other leaders present for the con- 
ference were Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, 
Past National President; Miss Lela 
Lee Williams, National Founder; 
Mrs. Edith Salvesen, Past National 
Vice-President; and Misses Phyllis 
Ellis and Katherine Glendinning, 
Past Regional Directors. 

Mrs. Nell McMains, Texas, led 
the first of the afternoon sessions 
on “Building Through Effective 
Programs”; the panel showed help- 
ful aids and key committees to be 
put to use in program planning 
and publicizing. Mrs. Boyd stressed 
the need for recruitment in action 
in chapter programs. 

Miss Alice Butts, Arizona, and 
her group discussed “Building 
Through Service.” They suggested 
ways to implement the three service 
purposes of the Society. Miss Butts 
gave clear information concerning 
the bringing of 48 Korean educa- 
tors to the United States for study, 
suggesting that Delta Kappa 
Gamma is a voluntary organization 
able to aid in such an undertaking. 

Dr. B. June West, New Mexico, 
led an informational study of 
“Building Through Effective Com- 
mittee Work.” The group’s final 
point was that not only the teacher 
who had pioneered years ago but 
also the person who pioneers in 
a new educational phase may be 
classified as pioneer. 

Three discussions and an evalua- 
tion highlighted the third confer- 
ence session on Wednesday. 

Leaders of the committee dis- 
cussing “Building Through an In- 
formed Membership” were Miss 
Hazel Dalbey, Colorado, and Miss 


Virginia Gardner, Missouri. ‘“Im- 
portant as Headquarters is, it 
would be a shell without the per- 
sonal element,” Miss Dalbey said. 
Obligations of membership, knowl- 
edge of Delta Kappa Gamma as a 
working group, and types of mem- 
bers were discussed. 

Miss Iva James, Kansas, was lead- 
er for “Building Through Sound 
Financial Planning and Record 
Keeping.” Purpose of the budget 
and adequate record, preparation 
of statement of assets, and knowl- 
edge of financial worth of the Or- 
ganization were stressed. 

Mrs. Margaret D. Olson, Cali- 
fornia, led the discussion on 
“Building Through a Sound Pro- 
gram of Expansion.” Duties of the 
president of the sponsoring chap- 
ter, membership chairman, initia- 
tion chairman, and member-at-large 
were outlined. 

Evaluating the conference in the 
light of the five purposes named 
by Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Edith Salvesen 
concluded with, “Now if we all go 
home and lay out materials, relay 
instruction, show the blueprint, 
and with our state and chapter 
officers and members begin on the 
walls, put our findings into action, 
we'll be able to put the roof on at 
the National Convention in New 
Orleans in 1956. The National 
Organization has learned the lo- 
cales in the Southwest Regional 
are behind them and willing and 
eager to carry on. Together we 
build. I would like to add a prefix 
—All-together we build.” 

The three breakfasts contributed 
their share of conference fun and 
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inspiration, Director Yvette C. 
Rosenthal, with Mrs. Boyd as con- 
sultant, steered “The Architects 
and Scribes” in which the leaders 
were informed of the criteria pro- 
posed by the committee appointed 
by the President to explore the 
problems of selection of a national 
executive secretary upon the retire- 
ment of Dr. M. Margaret Stroh. 
“The Builders,” directed by Miss 
Glendinning, presented to mem- 
bers in their last “fun-fling” before 
serious work of the sessions an 
original skit considering the appli- 
cations of numerous VIPS to St. 
Peter for admittance to his heaven- 
ly hosts. Most colorful was the 
All-States breakfast with its accom- 
panying festival of spirited and 
beautiful state songs. Miss Eugenie 
Terry, Texas, Co-ordinator of Re- 
gional Conference, presided. 

Mrs. J. Maria Pierce spoke at 
Tuesday’s luncheon on “Together 
We Build,” placing the accent on 
Together, a word of beauty with 
the feeling of warmth and sense of 
security it bestows. Emphasizing 
that the highest form of being To- 
gether is a democratic cooperation, 
Mrs. Pierce said, “With an accent 
on Together, let us in Delta Kappa 
Gamma rise to still greater heights 
of spiritual fellowship in this 
country and others.” 

Miss Phyllis Ellis, Dr. Stella 
Traweek, and Miss Agnes Aber- 
nathy, Texas, made it possible at 
the Wednesday luncheon for Delta 
Kappa Gamma members to see 
their dream of a permanent home 
coming true as news of ground 
breaking, collection of funds of 
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which the Southwest Region States 
had contributed $41,855.76 to date, 
and pictures of the building and 
its progress were presented. 


Mrs. Boyd, speaking at the state- 
ly Presidents’ Dinner on “Together 
We Build,” presented the great 
challenge to members of the So- 
ciety of the words “build,” “cre- 
ate,” “be,” and “together.” She 
said: 


In Delta Kappa Gamma our new head- 
quarters is concrete evidence of the love 
and loyalty of our members, but we are 
also building intangibles through imple- 
menting our seven purposes. 

As an organization we have been suc- 
cessful in certain endeavors, but a great 
challenge confronts us in interregional 
visitation, a program to call attention to 
distinguished women, and discovering the 
causes of underlying tensions. We should 
take the initiative in work to create 
community sentiment that will give teach- 
ing status. 

Together we can accomplish what none 
of us could do alone, together we experi- 
ence the satisfaction of shared responsi- 
bility and shared success, sweeter by far 
than the rewards of personal striving. 


A reception honoring Mrs. Boyd 
concluded conference activities. 

Conference delegates recognize a 
most successful meeting because of 
the work and planning of South- 
west Region Director Yvette Rosen- 
thal, Co-ordinator Eugenie Terry, 
Chairman and Co-chairmen Mrs. 
Amelia Anderson and Rebekah 
Coffin, Kappa Chapter, hostess, 
Miss Doris Thompson, Texas State 
President, Mrs. Ruth Myra, New 
Mexico, and Miss Mary Clayton, 
Texas, musicians, and committee 
workers and leaders. 








pee ee ee ee 


workers, homemakers, farm- 

ers, statesmen, professionals 
or tinkers, there is always a group 
of individuals in every segment of 
society who are not satisfied to 
remain in the “status quo” cate- 
gory. Some seek change for personal 
satisfactions or gains as the farmer 
who experiments with seed hy- 
bridization to increase his yield 
or artificial semination to im- 
prove his stock; the homemaker 
who concocts new recipes to whet 
the family appetite or stretch the 
food budget; the skilled worker 
who seeks to conserve energy by 
simplifying motions or to encour- 
age safety in the plant or improve 
the product; the doctor who en- 
deavors to eliminate suffering by 


B’ THEY laborers, skilled 


RESEARCHITIS 
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‘ELIZABETH STADTLANDER 


utilizing modern medications or 
surgical techniques. One could 
continue to elaborate on examples 
indefinitely. Every branch of human 
activity is searching for improved 
methodology. And not all of these 
are for self-aggrandizement. There 
are some altruists among the pro- 
tagonists. 

If one considers those who labor 
for love, surely the teacher ranks 
high on this list. It is not necessary 
to reiterate the facts to substantiate 
the proposition that teachers from 
Socrates to Mark Hopkins to “Susie 
Q” have been or are in the profes- 
sion because they love students and 
have allowed the satisfactions of 
molding minds and characters to 
overshadow the desire for wealth 
and material possessions. 











Strangely enough, however, teach- 
ers have on the whole been rather 
complacent souls. They have al- 
lowed research in every other field 
to outdistance them. Yet the 
teacher works in the laboratory 
daily, has the experimental mate- 
rial continually under her watchful 
eye, but has not always capitalized 
on this situation. How many class- 
room teachers have experimented 
with equated groups to discover the 
best means of teaching their sub- 
jects, of reaching their learners? 
How many instructors have devel- 
oped devices, techniques, even 
gadgets to alleviate the painful 
process of learning? We have the 
potentials for professional and 
personal growth within our reach, 
yet so often we carry on our work 
by the “horse and buggy” method. 

If the medics permitted a 25-year 
gap between theory or research and 
practice to exist, as it does in the 
teaching profession, we would still 
be fighting pneumonia, tubercu- 
losis, even cancer with “pink pills” 
instead of with the antibiotics and 
radio-active matters. Diabetics 
would be starving instead of living 
normally with the help of insulin. 
Polio would be increasing instead 
of being curbed by the Salk vaccine. 
Again one could give innumerable 
examples. 

Since Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers are “outstanding women edu- 
cators,” why are we not in the front 
ranks with the disease known as 
“researchitis’? Why are we not 
discovering what can be done to 
increase our professional holding 
power on the young men and 
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women who are graduated from 
teacher education programs and 
enter their first year of teaching 
full of zest for teaching and who 
“retire” at the end of that year? 
Why are we not learning why, if 
a teacher is skilled enough to teach 
in Ohio, she is not equally capable 
of teaching in California on the 
same license? Why are we not 
seriously discussing and evaluating 
what Federal Aid to Education 
would mean to us as individuals 
and as a professional group? There 
are as many interest-catching sub- 
jects for research as there are Delta 
Kappa Gamma members. 

Individually contracted, ‘‘re- 
searchitis” is not as effective as an 
epidemic of the so-called disease. 
Being naturally gregarious and ex- 
troverted as a professional group, 
teachers enjoy working out prob- 
lems together. If this were not so, 
workshops, curriculum planning 
committees, and branches of both 
the National and State Education 
Associations would not have mush- 
roomed as they have in recent 
years. 


AS one did not run before she 
walked, so with research—one does 
not conduct a national study before 
she has learned the techniques and 
methods of doing chapter studies. 
Combining the results of chapter 
efforts leads to the broader fields of 
state studies. 

What are these studies? What 
are the possible methods of diag- 
nosing or studying a topic? How 
can the data be gathered, analyzed, 
disseminated? What conclusions 
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can be drawn? What profits can be 
derived for personal and group 
edification? 

The National Research Commit- 
tee set out last year with four 
specific goals: 

1. To ask a chapter member to 
react to a questionnaire and thus 
not only to give personal facts but 
to consider one type of research 
technique—the personal data sur- 
vey form. 

2. To ask a chapter research 
committee to tabulate and balance 
a statistical report by recording the 
reactions of each chapter member 
and thus to study the membership 
facts pertaining to her chapter. 

3. To ask a state research com- 
mittee to tabulate and balance a 
statistical report for the entire state 
membership and likewise to study 
the membership facts relative to 
her state. 

4. To give all members an op- 
portunity to consider the status of 
Delta Kappa Gamma by comparing 
chapter with national, chapter with 
state, state with state on the vari- 
ous items such as age, preparation 
for teaching, areas of teaching, etc. 

The present and future plans of 
the committee contain a program 
which will permit the National 
Membership study to be completed. 
No project should be abandoned 
when only a little more than half 
of the work is done. Therefore, the 
state research chairmen have been 
requested to complete their mem- 
bership study. 

In addition, a limited number 
of topics suggested by the various 


research chairmen have been pro- 
posed so that a chapter or a state 
may select a subject to be investi- 
gated. (This in no way precludes 
chapters or states from undertaking 
other studies of immediate interest 
or concern to them.) But the con- 
certed efforts of chapters and states 
on research should, when pooled, 
give the total membership a random 
sampling of facts. Random sam- 
pling, as you know, is regarded as 
a justifiable research technique. 

All of these data—the total mem- 
bership study and the various other 
proposed research projects—will be 
presented by the visual method of 
exhibits or displays at the National 
Convention in New Orleans in 
1956. Only, however, as you in- 
dividually and collectively contract 
“researchitis” can this be a fulfill- 
ment of the “wishful thinking” or 
“thoughtful wishing” of your So- 
ciety. 

“Researchitis” is not a painful 
disease. It takes time, energy, or- 
ganization, and planning, but the 
ultimate results are interesting, 
stimulating, and elucidating. Why 
should a group of 52,000 outstand- 
ing women allow other organiza- 
tions to gain the prestige and credit 
for research when we control a 
vast experimental laboratory from 
nursery through graduate school, 
a random sampling of the highest 
caliber comparable to no other 
segment of the teaching profession, 
a force united not by compulsion or 
professional conscience, but by 
choice? 





ACH year The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society pays honor 
to one of its members who 

has given significant service to the 
Society. The tangible evidence of 
this honor is a golden pendant; the 
intangible is the affection and 
esteem felt by Delta Kappa Gamma 


members for one 
who has given her- 
self without stint 
to advance the 
noble purposes of 
the Society. 

This year we pay 
tribute to a mem- 
ber who has ren- 
dered devoted serv- 
ice to numerous 
professional organ- 
izations. Because 
she believes in the 
power of organized 
teachers to better 
education, she has 
served professional 
bodies on all levels 
—local, state, na- 
tional, and inter- 
national. 

The member 


whom we honor long ago caught a 
vision of a world guided by prin- 
ciples of justice, compassion, and 
brotherhood. Believing that these 
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goals will be achieved only as citi- 
zens of different nations under- 
stand each other, she has worked 
diligently to establish fellowships 
for foreign women educators. She 
has further advanced international 
understanding through travel, com- 
mittee work, teaching, and speak- 


ing. 

This member 
has given leader- 
ship in the Society 
over a period of 
years. She has been 
a national officer; 
she is a long-time 
member of the Na- 
tional Executive 
Board; she helped 


‘to chart the So- 


ciety’s course in 
establishing the 
Silver Anniversary 
Scholarships; she is 
now a member of 
the Headquarters 
Building Com- 
mittee. 

Modest in de- 
meanor, generous 
in spirit, devoted 


to education, loyal to Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Margaret Boyd is a worthy 
recipient of the Achievement 
Award for 1955. 





WORLU ANU 


in Delta Kappa Gamma 


MYRA WILLIAMS 


UR Delta Kappa Gamma 
purposes and symbols all 
embody the concept of serv- 

ice, especially service to women 
educators. This is in direct line 
with the project Fellowships for 
Korean Educators, sponsored by 
UNESCO and endorsed by our 
Delta Kappa Gamma National 
Convention in Boston, August 1954, 
as our focus for world service dur- 
ing the current biennium 1954-56. 
We as key women teachers and 
outstanding educators wish to co- 
operate with an agency for world 
peace and goodwill like the United 
Nations. We wish to help educa- 
tors throughout the world to be- 
come better prepared leaders in 
their own country. Certainly we 
wish to aid Korean educators, be- 
cause of the amiable relationship 
that exists between us during peace 
and war. The war conditions in 
Korea left that country in a dread- 
ful condition, and the UNESCO 
information is to the effect that, 
although school buildings and 
books were destroyed, the greatest 
need is for trained teachers. Nine- 
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CUMMUNITY 


tenths of those teaching now were 
not teachers prior to 1945; “teacher 
training facilities rank as the sec- 
ond highest priority need.” The 
UNESCO-UNKRA rehabilitation 
educational mission drew up a five- 
year plan of over-all educational 
rehabilitation. This plan calls for 
United Nations expenditures ex- 
ceeding fifty-five million dollars. 
When military conditions permit, 
the materials of peace and recon- 
struction will replace the munitions 
of war. UNESCO and UNKRA 
look to national and international 
voluntary organizations for imme- 
diate help in meeting the most 
urgent priority needs, especially in 
education.” 

The Fellowship project is an at- 
tempt to bring forty-eight Korean 
educators to the United States for 
study either for six months, one 
year, or two-year periods. The 
longer periods are preferable for 
obvious reasons. The cost for this 
is high; it includes the expense 
of the travel involved as well as 
the study. The amounts necessary 
are: for six months, $3,500; for 








twelve months, $4,000; and for 
two years it is $8,000 per person. 
During the past winter, with all 
the other things we did, and our 
relative dearth of information and 
directive, we contributed to this 
cause over $1,600. Several hundred 
dollars more came in from other 
organizations through the efforts 
of a Delta Kappa Gamma chapter 
in Washington State. At the re- 
quest of the donor organization, 
this is being added to our contri- 
bution. It is the hope of those of 
us working closely with this that 
enough will come in by early fall 
for us to go forward with plans 
to bring a Korean woman educator 
to the United States in the name 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. And by 
the end of another year we hope 
to bring several Korean educators. 
We can raise this money by out- 
right gifts or we can sell the 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Stamps. 
These stamps come in books of 
forty. The book brings ten dollars; 
that is, each stamp is sold for 
twenty-five cents. Many persons 
will buy one or two stamps who 
would not donate that moderate 
amount; this is their only virtue. 
The stamps are just like the Christ- 
mas tuberculosis seals or the Easter 
crippled children seals, purely a 
means to an end, an incentive. 
When a group collects fifty dol- 
lars the UNESCO office issues the 
group a gift certificate. This can 
be framed and kept by the group. 
Smaller citations are sent to a 
group or individual for ten-dollar 
donations. The checks for this 
cause should be made out to the 
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UNESCO Gift Coupon Office for 
Korean Fellowship. The checks 
can be mailed directly to them at 
The United Nations, Room 2201, 
First Avenue at 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Of course what you 
do about this project is purely 
voluntary on your part, but by 
unifying our efforts we push Delta 
Kappa Gamma farther than when 
we do numerous small projects, and 
each individual and chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma does a great 
deal of service because Delta Kappa 
Gamma members are individuals 
of that type. 

There are numerous other things 
which have been reported, and we 
have another project nationally 
adopted. Several years ago a na- 
tional Delta Kappa Gamma con- 
vention voted approval of the 
Friendship Among Children. This 
too is a UNESCO activity; it con- 
sists mainly in supplying Christmas 
gifts and cheer to children in for- 
eign countries. Some chapters have 
helped children of the Far East 
through the Christian Children 
Fund; others have sent books to 
Women’s University at Seoul, 
Korea, to Japan and other places. 
Certainly when we do these things 
we will report them and give the 
monetary value of all that we do. 
Many individuals and chapters 
have been doing things of this 
type for years and will continue to, 
in addition to our Korean Fellow- 
ships. Another activity which costs 
relatively little is that of sending 
magazines to foreign countries. Our 
school children might do this for 
Information can be obtained 


us. 
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by writing to: Magazines for 
Friendship, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles 41, California. 

Community Service is a real 
challenge, too. The thing I wish 
to emphasize in this realm is— 
that we not dissipate our energy 
and ability and do less than our 
best. We are key women teachers; 
we are leaders in our community. 
Let’s use ourselves, as far as possi- 
ble, in positions of leadership and 
directive, for in this way we ac- 
complish more than when we are 
working alone. Let’s do this in any 
group in which we work, or of 
which we are members; we can be 
the leaven in that group. We want 
to find underlying causes and needs 
and work at changing these. Some 
suggestions follow: 

A. For children 
people: 

Plans and facilities for play, or 
study or both adapted to: 

1. Gifted children—these are of- 
ten the neglected ones. 

2. Children of nursery school 
age, especially of working mothers, 
and perhaps of non-white races. 

3. Retarded children. 

4. Physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

5. Normal teen-agers, especially 
for play, date-time entertainment, 
etc. Some churches are working on 
this; perhaps we can lend our 
assistance, through the church pro- 

am. 

B. For adults: 

1. Aid in emphasizing the im- 
portance and responsibility of every 
adult citizen in making our country 
what it is. The value of right 


and young 
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thinking, of franchise, and great 
need for electing upright men and 
women for political positions. It 
is important that we have those 
who have the interest of every in- 
dividual rather than one race or 
one party. 

2. The legal rights of laymen, 
especially teachers. 

8. For retired persons. Many 
things can be done in this realm. 
In some communities a survey 
might be made to find the number 
of retired persons and something 
of their needs in various ways, then 
build a program around that. 
Some retired persons need to sup- 
plement their income; others need 
to feel they can still contribute to 
their community; others need 
medical care. 

C. For all ages: 

1. A program to aid in the ori- 
entation of the foreign and dis- 
placed persons in the community. 

2. Mental health program for 
emotionally disturbed individuals. 

3. Hospitalization and medical 
care for all. 

Remembering the words of 
Jesus,* “Whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your min- 
ister. And whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your serv- 
ant.” Let the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society go forward serving the com- 
munity and the world, that through 
our service we may build a better 
world and a peaceful world. 

In simple trust like theirs who heard, 

Beside the Syrian Sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word, 

Rise up, and follow Thee. 


~ * Matt. 20: 26-27. 








CARMELITA JANVIER 


MADAME NEW ORLEANS 


Fi) Sl 9 | ol Se 


“Bienvenu” 


« ELTA Kappa Gamma is the 
name,” I said. “It is an 
honorary society of women 

teachers and they are anxious to 

have their 1956 conference with 
you here in August.” We were 
sitting in Madame New Orleans’ 
comfortable, high-ceilinged sitting 
room with the blinds carefully 
drawn against the summer sun. 

Madame’s palmleaf fan, carefully 

bound in blue ribbon, stopped its 

gentle swaying, and the rocker 
which always creaked a little made 
no sound. 

Her arched eyebrows rose just a 
trifle. “In August?” she questioned. 
“But they must know that my dis- 
position is never at its best in 
August! And as for my flowers— 
even my crepe myrtle will have lost 


its crimp by then! No, ma chere, 
surely not in August!” 

“But you see, Madame,” I ex- 
plained again, “they are women 
teachers and it is impossible for 
them get away in October or in 
April, or even in February for the 
Mardi Gras. But they have heard so 
much of you and your ancestry——” 
I let the sentence trail off as I knew 
there is one thing that Madame 
cannot resist, and that is the men- 
tion of her ancestry. 

“Ah,” she said, “if they are edu- 
cated and know something of the 
significance of history——” 

“You see they are teachers,” I 
put in hastily. “They feel that it 
is desirable that they themselves 
should see the important places in 
the history of our country so that 
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they can pass on the heritage to 
the children they teach. They like 
flowers and they like comfortable 
weather as well as anyone, but 
more than those they like interest- 
ing things, the kind of things you 
have around you, even in August!” 

Although Madame herself still 
uses her palmleaf fan, because, as 
she says, “It is always under 
contr-r-r-ol,” she knows something 
of modern inventions. 

“If they must shiver,” she said, 
“there is this ‘air conditioning’ all 
over the place and there are attic 
fans, and, as for flowers, there are 
always zinnias they can look at.” 

“And the Spanish Moss,” I added. 

“Of course,” she agreed simply, 
“and the live oaks; they have been 
here since before LaSalle; they will 
be here always, August or De- 
cember!” 

“When did LaSalle come?” I 
asked innocently. I loved hearing 
her tell of her own history. 

“It is in your history book where 
you may read it at any time,” she 
said sternly. But she was really as 
fond of talking as I was of listen- 
ing to her, so she laughed a little 
to herself. “But then people do not 
read these days,” she added; “they 
look at that new contraption, the 
Television, or they go to the movies, 
or they come to me to be told 
what they could find out. for them- 
selves.” 

I let the rebuke to me and my 
times go unnoticed and just waited 
silently, as I knew she would not 
be able to resist long. 

“LaSalle,” she murmured almost 
to herself after a while, “René 


Robert Cavelier de LaSalle! What 
a beautiful man! There is his pic- 
ture behind you with those curls 
hanging in such exact order. How 
he kept them that way in the 
wilderness I do not know—I was 
not there.” 


“He was before your time?” 


“Mon Dieu,” she _ exclaimed, 
“why of course! It was in 1682 that 
he took this whole. great tract 
which is the middle of North 
America in the name of France 
and named it Louisiana in honor 
of his sovereign, Louis the Four- 
teenth.” 


“And you were not born until 
1718,” I put in to prove that I did 
know something. “And your father 
wae——" 


BUT she pronounced the name 
herself, “Jean Baptiste le Moyne 
Sieur de Bienville.” And, as she 
said it, it sounded like a soft re- 
verberating roll of summer thunder 
making the bearded moss in a 
cypress swamp sway gently and the 
blue fleur de lis bow slightly in 
obeisance. 


I waited a moment in deference 
to the very sound, and then, “Did 
he wear curls too?” I asked. 

“His statue stands in front of 
the new Union Passenger Ter- 
minal,” she said; “‘you may go and 
look at it there and see for your- 
self! But, curls or no curls, he was 
a man of great vision and imagina- 
tion. Most men would have 
thought that no city could grow 
in such a place! But he knew that 
I was in good company.” 











“Good company?” I asked, for I 
thought that there had been noth- 
ing around but swamps and trees 
and mosquitoes!” 

“What better company could 
there be,” she asked tartly, “than 
Monsieur Mississippi on one side 
and Mademoiselle Pontchartrain 
on the other?” 

“But Monsieur Mississippi was 
constantly overflowing his banks 
and Mademoiselle Pontchartrain 
kept getting herself all excited with 
squalls.” 

Madame New Orleans was not 
to be ruffled. “We have all been 
tempestuous in our youth,” she 
commented dryly, “but we are good 
companions now. Monsieur has not 
left his banks for generations and 
the lake now with its seawall and 
drives and bathing beaches—in 
August, particularly, your friends 
will enjoy visiting her; and if they 
will take a look at my harbor from 
a boat—the Good Neighbor, I think 
they call it—they will see why Mon- 
sieur Mississippi and I are such 
good friends!” 

“I will be sure to advise them to 
do those two things,” I agreed. 
“They will, of course, have heard 
of this French Quarter in which 
you live.” 

“They will have heard, maybe”— 
she really was getting excited now 
about the prospect of guests and 
what they ought to know in order, 
really, to appreciate her (for she 
does like appreciation) . 

“How do you mean?” 

“I mean,” she said, “will they 
know why this architecture is not 
entirely French nor Spanish nor 
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English, but something of all of 
them and something more that 
comes from being a combination 
of many things? Will they know 
why my Cabildo is a Cabildo and 
not a Maison de ville? Will they 
know how President Thomas Jeffer- 
son bought all of the middle west 
of this country in order to get me? 
Will they know how General An- 
drew Jackson, who now sits on his 
horse, which he did not seem to be 
able to control since it rears on 
two legs, fought for me after a 
war was ended and there was no 
need?” 

Eagerly, I asked her to tell me 
so that I could pass on the informa- 
tion. Actually, I knew she was 
going to do it anyway, for when 
that look is in her eyes nothing 
will stop her, neither a hurricane 
with a female name nor a swarm 
of mosquitoes! 

“It really started when I was 
very young,” she stated. “In 1762 
France ceded to Spain all of the 
Louisiana tract west of the Missis- 
sippi, and as a result of the French 
and Indian Wars, really wars be- 
tween England and France, England 
got the Florida parishes.” 

“The state of Florida?” I asked 
innocently. 

“You know better than that,” 
she said simply, not to be diverted. 
“The Florida parishes of what is 
now the state of Louisiana. They 
are my neighbors to the north and 
east, where many of the old planta- 
tion houses are still to be found.” 

“So you were under Spanish rule 
for some time?” 

“Until 1800, when by a secret 
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treaty the Louisiana tract was again 
given to France. It might have 
been France yet, except for the am- 
bitions of Napoleon and that 
Thomas Jefferson who knew a 
bargain when he saw one and knew 
that when a man needed money 
that was the time to drive a close 
bargain.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” I broke 
in. “Jefferson sent James Monroe 
and Robert R. Livingston, then 
Ambassador to France, to buy the 
Island of New Orleans, as they 
called it, from Napoleon; and he 
would not sell unless they would 
buy the whole of the Louisiana 
tract that still belonged to France. 
And so they did, for fifteen million 
dollars! And Jefferson was criti- 
cized for spending so much money 


for “Waste land which could never 
be developed!’ ” 

Madame New Orleans has great 
charm, but she does not have much 
humility. 

“They were stupid, those critics,” 
she said complacently, “not to 
realize that in order to get me it 
was worth while taking the middle 
west, and I don’t believe the coun- 
try has ever regretted it.” 

But it was almost time for 
Madame’s siesta, which she always 
took sitting almost bolt upright 
in her chair, and she was growing 
drowsy. 

“Tell them to come,” she said, 
“these friends of yours, the Delta 
Kappa Gammas. Tell them to come 
even in August and, if there are no 
flowers, there is always Bourbon St. 
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TEACHERS 


ARE IMPORTANT 
in Flint, Michigan 


OLA HILLER 


AVE you ever wished for a 
million dollars? Most teach- 
ers have—but not for them- 

selves. They want to alleviate needs 
of boys and girls in their classrooms. 
They long to provide further edu- 
cational opportunity for promising 
young people. Every good teacher 
knows the heartbreak that comes 
from working with children whose 
physical and social needs prevent 
happy, normal educational growth. 
She recognizes among the youth in 
her classroom many potential lead- 
ers whose capacity for human serv- 
ice would be greatly increased if it 
were possible for them to take ad- 
vantage of additional years of train- 
ing. How satisfying it would be to 
turn needs into opportunity for 
children and youth! 
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One citizen in Flint, Michigan, 
helps teachers do this. Charles 
Stewart Mott has lived in this en- 
terprising “Vehicle City” since it 
stopped making horse-drawn car- 
riages and began building auto- 
mobiles. A pioneer in the manu- 
facture of wheels, he moved his 
plant to Flint in 1907 to provide 
axles for the Buick Motor Company. 
In 1913 he became a director of 
General Motors when he sold his 
interest in the Weston-Mott factory 
to the newly organized corporation 
in return for General Motors stock. 
Mr. Mott is now dean of GM 
directors, having served continu- 
ously since 1913. 

Charles Stewart Mott has played 
a vital part in the civic and in- 
dustrial life of Flint, helping it 
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grow from a little pioneering city 
of 10,000 to an industrial giant of 
nearly 200,000 in less than a half 
century. This growth has created 
many problems—problems that in- 
volve people and their needs. 

How do you discover needs and 
how do you satisfy them? Frank 
J. Manley, long-time Flint school 
physical education director and 
now assistant superintendent of 
schools and director of the Mott 
Foundation Program, had an an- 
swer to these questions. He pointed 
out to Mr. Mott that public schools 
are closer to the needs of all the 
people than any other agency, that 
teachers discover needs every day 
but lack the means to meet them. 
Thus began a Mott Foundation- 
Board of Education partnership 
which has made Flint a better city 
for young and old. 

In 1935, in the heart of the de- 
pression, Mr. Mott provided a 
budget of $6,000 to open the doors 
of the public schools during the 
late afternoons and evenings for 
wholesome recreational activities 
for the youth of the city. The 
success of this venture led to in- 
creased services and larger budgets 
in the ensuing years. 

Being a sagacious business man, 
Mr. Mott liked spending all of his 
money for services rather than for 
rent and upkeep of buildings. He 
was impressed, also, with the integ- 
rity of the Board of Education in 
handling his own and public funds. 
He observed that the board tried 
always to buy the greatest service 
possible with the money at hand. 
Mr. Mott now channels all Founda- 


tion funds to the Flint Board of 
Education. The current annual 
budget of the Mott Foundation 
Program approaches a_ million 
dollars. These funds are deposited 
with the board. The services are 
administered by the school staff. 

What does the Mott Foundation 
Program mean to teachers? It 
means that any idea or project can 
be presented by an individual or a 
school staff to the Mott Founda- 
tion Coordinating Committee for 
consideration. The Coordinating 
Committee includes three members 
of the Board of Education and 
several laymen representing vari- 
ous community interests. If the 
Coordinating Committee favors the 
idea, it submits the proposal to the 
Board of Education for considera- 
tion. When and if board approval 
is granted, the committee recom- 
mends that the Foundation trustees 
provide the funds which the Board 
of Education then earmarks for this 
service. To date no recommenda- 
tion of the Coordinating Commit- 
tee has ever been refused by the 
Foundation trustees. This plan 
allows a school staff to carry on 
many experimental programs 
which could not be done with tax 
funds. 

Although the program started 
with opening schools for recrea- 
tional activity, it soon became evi- 
dent that recreation alone could 
not solve all problems nor fulfill 
all human needs. Physical, emo- 
tional, and social problems, too, 
affect the behavior and well-being 
of children and adults. During the 
30’s, teachers were concerned par- 








ticularly about the health of many 
children. Soon the Foundation was 
providing funds to expand the 
school health program. Together 
with the public health department 
and the county medical and dental 
societies, the schools and the Foun- 
dation established a health achieve- 
ment program. In 1937, only 13 
per cent of the pupils in the Flint 
schools were “health guarded” 
(free from any correctible physical 
defects and immunized against 
communicable diseases) . Today, in 
spite-of an increased enrollment of 
100 students per month, 50 per cent 
of the city’s children are health 
guarded. This has been achieved 
through a program of testing and 
diagnosis in which both teachers 
and parents participate, and 
through the services of the Mott 
Foundation Children’s Health 
Center which takes care of children 
who would not otherwise receive 
medical and dental attention. 
Mott Camp became another of 
the early Foundation projects. The 
camp offers 640 boys of every race, 
color, and economic status oppor- 
tunity each year to share experi- 
ences in group living. Principals 
and teachers recommend boys who 
can profit most from this activity. 
During the summer, three special 
one-week sessions are held for ex- 
ceptional children only. Here 


young cardiac patients, partially 
sighted, hard of hearing, and polio 
and cerebral palsy victims can thrill 
to the accomplishment of new ex- 
periences and associations. 

For girls, 24 Stepping Stones 
build a foundation for 


Clubs 
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future life through valuable train- 
ing in homemaking and the “good 
graces,” as well as spiritual and 
moral guidance. Hamady House, 
donated to the clubs by food mer- 
chant Michael Hamady, is a labo- 
ratory for both club members and 
high school homemaking classes for 
this experiment in family living. 

Community counselors are help- 
ing teachers create a deeper under- 
standing of childhood behavior 
through liaison work between 
homes and schools. 


THE Flint Youth Bureau has 
brought together 1,000 “Big Broth- 
ers” and 210 service clubs, social 
agencies, and business organizations 
to help “any boy with any problem 
at any time.” 

The Interracial Activities can be 
credited for their fine contribu- 
tion to Flint’s harmonious inter- 
racial relationships and its growing 
sense of community improvement. 

The outstanding adult education 
and recreation program has grown 
from 2,000 adults in 80 evening 
classes in 1945 to 23,000 adults in 
900 evening and daytime courses 
in 1955. It coordinates and pro- 
motes out-of-school classes in family 
living, arts and crafts, cultural op- 
portunities, business and technical 
training, hobbies, and _ special 
studies for the varied interests of 
the whole community. 

Recreation is a vital part of the 
adult program. Whether this in- 
volves training in recreational 
skills or providing a meeting place 
for neighborhood social activities, 
the sharing of these experiences has 
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worked some sort of magic for com- 
munity spirit. In Flint, learning 
to play together is helping people 
learn to live together. 

Probably the most important 
single product of Mott Foundation- 
Board of Education teamwork is 
the successful development of the 
community school concept in Flint. 
Believing that schools belong to the 
people and that they should serve 
all the people, the Board of Educa- 
tion, with the help of the Mott 
Foundation, maintains an around- 
the-clock educational and recrea- 
tional service to the whole com- 
munity during twelve months of 
the year. The school is the neigh- 
borhood center for children, sub- 
teens, teen-agers, and adults. 

The school staff and people 
within each school community plan 
educational and recreational activi- 
ties which will answer the needs of 
their neighborhood. One area may 
need a breakfast program for un- 
dernourished children and a school 
utility room equipped with laundry 
and cooking facilities where in- 
digent mothers can learn the rudi- 
ments of child care and family 
living. Another area may develop 
a family program in which mother 
and daughter, father and son, and 
entire families participate in whole- 
some activities. The people of an- 
other area may want opportunities 
to learn in arts and crafts work- 
shops. Others may want specialized 
classes to keep abreast of new de- 
velopments in business and indus- 
try. Whatever the need, the prin- 
cipal, building activities director, 
and teachers set the wheels in mo- 


tion. The adult education staff, 
teen-age director, and other special 
service personnel help the com- 
munity school groups to get the 
various programs started. 

Flint people like their com- 
munity schools. They have voted 
30 million dollars since 1950 to 
build new schools and modernize 
old buildings for total community 
use. By “priming the pump,” the 
Mott Foundation is bringing thou- 
sands of adults into the schools. 
They like what they find there and 
have willingly cooperated to pro- 
vide similar facilities and services 
for all parts of the city. Teachers 
feel that they are no longer strang- 
ers to the people whose children 
they serve. They are an active part 
of the community, sharing work 
and fun with their school neigh- 
bors—often supplementing their 
income and gaining personal satis- 
faction by teaching adult classes. 

To encourage opportunities for 
higher education in Flint, Charles 
Stewart Mott has given property 
adjacent to his home and to the 
junior college on the Board of Edu- 
cation’s Oak Grove Campus for a 
new community college campus. 
He has also provided one of the 
three new college buildings just 
completed. During a civic celebra- 
tion in honor of his eightieth birth- 
day in June, Mr. Mott broke ground 
for still another building which 
will truly make Flint a city of op- 
portunity for all its people. This 
new building will house the senior 
college, a branch of the University 
of Michigan, and will enable young 
people who otherwise could not 








afford a college education to earn a 
university degree within their own 
city. 

A cooperative agreement with 
Eastern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation at Ypsilanti provides a grad- 
uate program on the Flint campus 
leading to a master’s degree in 
community school organization and 
administration. Flint’s community 
schools will serve as laboratories 
for this program of studies. It is 
hoped that such a project will pro- 
vide leadership for Flint’s own 
community schools as well as for 
schools in other cities. 

The Mott Foundation-Board of 
Education partnership is unique in 
the history of foundations. It has 
stimulated a cultural renaissance in 
a highly competitive, industrial 
city. It has motivated other citizens 
to make generous gifts for worthy 
community services. The biggest 
project of this centennial year in 
Flint is the raising of 13 million 
dollars for the development of a 
College and Cultural Center. Busi- 
ness, industry, labor groups, fami- 
lies, and individuals are becoming 
sponsors of the Center. Already 
more than three-fourths of the goal 
has been realized. Flint 
people have been inspired 
to create an educational 
and cultural heritage 
equal to their industrial 
heritage. 

It is gratifying to live 
in a city where schools are 
recognized as an impor- 
tant force in the building 
of a better life, where 
teachers are a vital part 
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in pinpointing and meeting the 
needs of the community. It is thrill- 
ing to see community interests en- 
trusting millions of dollars to the 
Board of Education to make Flint 
a city of opportunity for future gen- 
erations. For members of the school 
staff it is a humbling experience, 
too, for upon them more than upon 
any other group rest the responsi- 
bility and privilege of making this 
great community dream come true. 
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HELP the New Teacher 








MARGUERITE MORSE 


HE beginning and the end of 

most events of significance 

are fraught with difficulty. 
Starting one’s career as a teacher 
is no exception. 

The first real job lies ahead. 
Imagining what it will be like is 
permeated with extremes in sen- 
sations, an urge to try one’s hand, 
an excitement in a new. venture, a 
curiosity about surroundings, new 
associates, and a lurking fear. Ques- 
tions arise. Can I do it? Shall I be 
able to control the pupils? Can I 
make good? Will I like other 
teachers? Will they like me? A hun- 
dred ecstasies, a thousand forebod- 
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ings attend the prospect of begin- 
ning on one’s own. 

And it can be rough going for 
any of these beginners, no matter 
how thoroughly and thoughtfully 
they have made their preparation. 

We who have grown old in the 
profession are familiar with the 
stories of pioneer teachers some of 
whom are teaching, having trav- 
ersed the full gamut from the iso- 
lated one-room school to the towers 
of the university. But education 
has changed in the last two decades. 
The way is carefully charted. 
A multitude of interests, each clam- 
oring for some share in the huge 
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education plan, bombards the 
teacher from every angle. Maybe 
it was easier for the teacher to take 
his box of books, his meager knowl- 
edge, his fears and his enthusiasm, 
his courage and his timidity into 
the one-room school where he 
would be king, and make tue little 
kingdom what he would with only 
an occasional visit from the inspec- 
tor. There he would learn by do- 
ing, correcting his mistakes without 
the cold eye of experience or the 
raised eyebrow of the know-how 
making him feel unimportant and 
something of a liability rather than 
an asset. 

But the preschool plans are al- 
ready laid. On a certain day at a 
prescribed hour he will be in a 
certain strange school with a group 
of more or less already acquainted 
teachers talking over the just con- 
cluded vacation while he is a 
stranger, apprehensive yet eager to 
belong. 

The first impulse of a kindly 
person is to be helpful to those in 
need. How much stronger is the 
impulse of a truly good teacher to 
help the new teacher, be he a be- 
ginning teacher or an experienced 
teacher new to the school. 

Sometimes it is said in a spirit 
of humorous criticism, “men, wom- 
en, and teachers.” Teachers are, 
first of all, human beings with the 
same desire for recognition, for 
close friends, for a sense of belong- 
ing to the immediate group and 
the expanded group of the com- 
munity. Like all normal human 
beings, they aspire to succeed in 
their chosen work, to share in 
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church and social activities, to play 
with their peers, to have interests 
outside their profession, and to be 
identified as an individual of worth. 
Rare is the really good teacher who 
does not have these desires. 


WHAT can be done to help these 
things come about? A number of 
ways have been practiced in differ- 
ent places with success. 

First, the incoming teachers 
should be given information about 
the schools in which they are to 
teach and the community in which 
the school is located. The oppor- 
tunities to secure living quarters, 
the possible cost of living, the pos- 
sibilities in social and recreational 
activities are all important to the 
newcomer. The teacher should be 
asked to let the hospitality commit- 
tee (every school of more than 
three teachers should have one) 
know the mode of travel and the 
hour of arrival so he may be met 
and taken either to a_ teacher’s 
home as temporary living place 
while a member of the hospitality 
committee helps him in locating 
suitable living quarters. Another 
person will take him at the ap- 
pointed hour to the school, see 
that he meets the faculty; another 
will see that he is made acquainted 
in the church of his choice. 

There will be a sponsor for him 
for all meetings during preschool 
period. These and kindred cour- 
tesies will acquaint him with others 
in his area of work. 

Being in a new school system pre- 
sents difficulties, too, for even the 
teacher with experience. The ad- 
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ministration should help in orient- 
ing all teachers. A meeting may be 
planned for new teachers during 
which the staff is introduced in 
person, each explaining briefly his 
function in the school system, 
where and how he can be reached 
if at any time he can help the in- 
dividual teacher. 

Each teacher should have a copy 
of the policies of the board or the 
system and printed information 
about the system, size, location of 
school, the program, regulations, 
welfare and sick leave and insur- 
ance, opportunities granted, re- 
strictions, the school’s philosophy, 
and the code of ethics. To know 
these things early enables him to 
fit into the general framework 
more readily and become a part of 
the system. 

A heartening way of welcoming 
new teachers is a dinner given in 
their honor. It should be informal 
and jolly where they may meet the 
staff in a social atmosphere. If the 
size of the system precludes enter- 
taining with a dinner, a picnic or 
similar outing for all instructional 
personnel, with special recognition 
of new teachers, gives them the 
realization that they are indeed 
welcomed by the teaching staff. 

Within the immediate walls of 
the school building, teachers can 
do much to give the new teacher 
a sense of security. Flowers for her 
desk, a hearty greeting as you pass 
on the walk-way, being sure she is 
included in plans to attend a pro- 
fessional meeting, other neighborly 
courtesies which sometimes are for- 
gotten when duties press and time 


is limited. 

It seems obvious that all these 
bits of thoughtfulness would be 
practiced without reminders. But 
teachers are busy people. Their 
teaching load is heavy; the num- 
bers in their classrooms are stagger- 
ing more often than not. The 
duties outside the class teaching 
are an additional responsibility. 
This is true for the new teacher, 
too, and friendly encouragement 
may tide the teacher over the 
period of adjustment. 

Another kind of consideration is 
equally important to the teacher 
who is doing his first teaching. 

Assuming a person becomes a 
teacher because he has a degree of 
intellectual curiosity, because he 
likes and respects children and 
youth, because he believes he will 
enjoy association with them, be- 
cause he has the urge to learn more 
and to help others learn more, this 
person has promise of being a 
successful teacher. There will be 
periods of bewilderment, discour- 
agement, frustration. Teachers with 
years of experience in the class- 
room know this all too well. The 
young teacher needs a_ helping 
hand over these rough places. 


@UR society, living as it does 
under great tension, is always in a 
state of trying to protect itself. 
America believes in education, yet 
a section of the population feels it 
should mistrust the schools, what 
and how their children are taught, 
and who teaches them. This mis- 
trust bewilders inexperienced teach- 
ers. It not infrequently causes ex- 








perienced teachers to speak dis- 
paragingly of teaching. To do so 
is a disservice. After all, who knows 
better than the teacher what goes 
on in the classroom? Set the sights, 
be sure they are focused on worthy 
goals, then move ahead. 
Encouragage the young teacher 
to grow intellectually, to take 
criticism as a help toward improve- 
ment, to accept the fact that change 
is always accompanied by stress. 
The teacher must understand the 
changes in society and understand 
his role in this changing society. 
Help the beginning teacher to see 
this and to adapt himself to it. 
Encourage him to try new ways 
of teaching, to put his own ideas 
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into practice. Since teachers work 
with many kinds of children and 
youth whose abilities and talents 
vary widely, who come from many 
kinds of homes, help them to un- 
derstand these things, to study their 
problems, and tailor their pro- 
cedures to meet them. 

Real teaching is never easy, the 
stresses in the society of today have 
added to the difficulties, but success 
in meeting the situation is the re- 
ward. Help the young teacher to 
realize this. To be happy in his 
own life, to personify what he be- 
lieves is significant in education, to 
seek moral and intellectual growth 
—these things make for successful 
teaching. 

















HE flowing lamp . . . schol- 

arship; the open book... 

knowledge; laurel sprays is- 
suing from the scroll . . . achieve- 
ment; a torse of red and gold... 
inspiration; our basic ideals .. . 
friendship, loyalty, and _helpful- 
ness; these—the symbols and mean- 
ing of our Coat-of-Arms—challenge 
every member, every local chapter, 
every state organization, and our 
national organization to develop 
the best possible scholarship pro- 
gram. “To endow scholarships 
to aid outstanding women teachers 
in pursuing graduate study,” one 
of the purposes of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, imposes on every member 
the responsibility of planning for, 
working in, and moving toward 
our most effective scholarship pro- 


Scholarships— 
| Challenge Unlimited 
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gram. It is true, however, that 
Delta Kappa Gamma should hope 
for an increased number and 
amount of scholarships on all 
levels, only if worthy and dis- 
tinguished women are benefiting 
from our present program, if mem- 
bers are convinced of the value of 
advanced graduate study for wom- 
en, if our past accomplishments 
portend the possibility of growth 
and development, and if such ex- 
pansion is practicable and advis- 
able. 

It is the fervid feeling of all of 
those who are serving and have 
served on scholarship committees 
on all levels that the accruing and 
granting of scholarships is a very 
cogent raison d’étre. They also 
feel that the members’ enthusiasm 
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for scholarship activities may be 
limited because of their lack of 
knowledge about who gets the 
scholarships, what they do with the 
scholarship money, and how the 
scholarship program works. Letters 
from recipients are full of joy and 
pride in the program. Reports from 
state and chapter scholarship chair- 
men overflow with enthusiasm and 
suggest great possibilities. State- 
ments from others concerning our 
scholarship winners attest the lead- 
ership and academic abilities of 
these women. The record of our 
scholarship accomplishments is 
phenomenally successful. There 
seems to be no question about the 
value of our present scholarship 
program and the desirability of 
further growth and development. 


1954-1955 Recipients Justify 
Scholarships 


Over and over again, scholarship 
chairmen on all levels—local, state, 
and national—experience a new 
high in inner uplift by knowing 
the great value that comes from the 
scholarships our Society bestows. 
All too frequently these experi- 
ences are not shared with the mem- 
bers of Delta Kappa Gamma who 
have made them possible. So that 
each of you may know something 
of how last year’s national recipi- 
ents used their scholarships, the 
Scholarship Committee is happy to 
share the following excerpts from 
their recent letters. Nothing, it 
seems, speaks more eloquently or 
more conclusively of the worth of 
our scholarship program. 

Mary Rose Costello, recipient of 
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the 1954-1955 Annie Webb Blanton 
Scholarship, expressing her appreci- 
ation, writes: “. . . However, had 
it not been for the Annie Webb 
Blanton Scholarship, continuous 
study would not have been finan- 
cially possible. In September of 
1954 those grueling qualifying ex- 
aminations came along. Wearily 
dragging myself home one morning 
about three a.m. after at least six- 
teen hours of continuous writing, 
I was met by the most amazing and 
wonderful surprise! Involved as I 
was in the examinations, I had not 
learned of the increase in the 
scholarship grants. There was a 
letter from Delta Kappa Gamma 
with a $1,000 check enclosed. At 
first I felt that there was a mis- 
take; then I read the gracious letter 
from Miss Minkwitz informing me 
of the increases in the grant. This 
was the first half. I went back to 
the next day’s writing with re- 
newed determination that Delta 
Kappa Gamma members would be 
justified in their generosity. With 
all the appreciation I can express, 
I thank the membership of Delta 
Kappa Gamma for this year at 
Northwestern. The benefits of this 
remarkable opportunity will, I 
trust, enhance the lives of children 
who are deprived of normal lan- 
guage because of auditory dis- 
orders. ...” 

Inez G. Nelbach, carrying for- 
ward her doctoral work with help 
from the 1954-1955 Berneta Mink- 
witz Scholarship, says: “. . . And 
what has the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Scholarship meant to me? First of 
all, it has meant my job. Columbia 
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University (of which Barnard is 
the women’s undergraduate divi- 
sion) has a ruling that no perma- 
nent appointment can be made 
unless the instructor, after four 
years of work in his or her depart- 
ment, has received, or is about to 
receive, the Ph.D. degree. Since 
it is extremely difficult to carry on 
one’s own research and study while 
teaching full time, I was experienc- 
ing tremendous stress and strain; I 
was worried about the future, and 
yet I could not afford financially 
to take a year off to finish the de- 
gree. Delta Kappa Gamma came 
to the rescue, and though I have 
not yet completed the degree, I 
have at least furnished enough 
proof of the seriousness of my in- 
tentions to be reappointed by 
Barnard—and to be given the sort 
of teaching-advisory job that I have 
always wanted. Delta Kappa 
Gamma has made all the difference. 

“But the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Scholarship has done more than 
give me a breathing spell, a chance 
to work and study, and an oppor- 
tunity to fashion a more secure 
future. It has taught me a greater 
reverence than ever for this life 
of ours; it has shown me that Delta 
Kappa Gamma itself is an ever- 
growing force for good in the com- 
munity. And so it is with gratitude 
and deep humility that I thank 
Delta Kappa Gamma for this won- 
derful year of work, study, and 
realization that the life of a true 
teacher is more than just a career— 
it is a high calling. 

“If my experiences as a teacher 
a member of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
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and as a holder of the National 
Scholarship—the Berneta Minkwitz 
award—are of value to other mem- 
bers and teachers, I shall be very 
happy... .” 

Lillian Rogers, holder of the 
1954-1955 M. Margaret Stroh 
Scholarship, states: “. . . The re- 
ceipt of the scholarship was the 
deciding factor which influenced 
me to complete my doctoral degree. 
I had been alternating summers 
taking some work and teaching 
summer school to finance summers 
off; I would never have considered 
going to summer school every sum- 
mer or taking additional time off 
to complete the degree. I am very 
deeply indebted not only to the 
whole Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
for the honor and material assist- 
ance given me, but to those mem- 
bers of my own chapter who 
encouraged me to apply for the 
award and prodded me until I 
did. . .. I think that Delta Kappa 
Gamma is to be commended for 
encouraging women to continue 
their work toward higher degrees. 
Despite the fact that more and 
more college professors condemn 
the fallacy of evaluating college 
teaching in terms of the degrees 
held by an instructor, nevertheless, 
the doctoral degree is still the 
“open, Sesame” for advancement 
for college instructor. The percent- 
age of women taking doctoral 
courses at NYU is extremely small; 
in the three classes which I am 
taking at the present time, the ratio 
of men to women is 10 to 2, 30 to 
4, and 35 to 6. I doubt if this 
situation is peculiar to this college. 








“The doctoral program is very 
strenuous, there are many dis- 
couragements along the way, sacri- 
fices must be made, and it is ex- 
tremely expensive even with finan- 
cial assistance. I think that it should 
be undertaken only by those who 
are interested in teaching as a life’s 
work. The assistance which Delta 
Kappa Gamma is giving such teach- 
ers should be an important factor 
in stimulating interest among the 
more mature women whose respon- 
sibility it is to train the future 
teachers whom we need so desper- 
ately....” 


Some Opinions Concerning 
1955-1956 Winners 


On May 18, 1955, the National 
Scholarship Committee announced 
the following 1955-1956 winners of 
the three national scholarships: 


Miss Ethel M. O’Brien, Honolulu, 
Hawaii—Annie Webb Blanton Schol- 
arship 


Mrs. Hazel Marie Young, Canton, Ohio 
—Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship 

Dr. Katherine Kennedy Carmichael, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina—M. 
Margaret Stroh Scholarship 


These women were not selected 
from the applicants only on the 
basis of their professional goals, 
their academic records, their publi- 
cations and research, the impor- 
tance of the position they were 
holding, and their physical health 
and personal appearance. It is true 
that each and all of these items 
were important and were consid- 
ered. In addition, moreover, what 
other people thought about them 
was considered. The faith others 
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had in their ability, the respect of 
peers, the way in which they had 
interacted with colleagues and 
friends—these, too, were criteria for 
selection. Finally, and very im- 
portantly, the use they plan to 
make of the scholarships was seri- 
ously considered. So that all mem- 
bers may have an insight into the 
plans of this year’s recipients, we 
are proud to quote from their pro- 
posals. 

Ethel M. O’Brien, a member of 
Beta Chapter of the state organi- 
zation of Beta Beta, Health and 
Physical Education Supervisor at 
the University of Hawaii, is now 
enrolled in the University of Ore- 
gon. She has started work on her 
doctoral program which she hopes 
to complete in 1957 and on the 
thesis which she outlines as follows: 
“The problem which I propose to 
develop for my thesis deals with 
the mentally retarded child in the 
Territory of Hawaii. Because the 
program in the Territory of Hawaii 
is in its infancy, and because there 
is a definite need to educate the 
community concerning the neces- 
sity not only of continuing but also 
increasing support for such a pro- 
gram, the following areas may be 
developed within the thesis: (1) 
the history of the program for the 
mentally retarded child in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; (2) the situation 
as it exists, including the definition 
of mental retardation, the number 
of mentally retarded children in 
the Territory of Hawaii, and ages 
of the mentally retarded children 
in the Territory of Hawaii; (3) a 
comparison of the program for the 
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mentally retarded child in Hawaii 
with various programs in Mainland 
communities of comparable size; 
and (4) suggestions of the possi- 
bility of expanding the program for 
the mentally retarded children in 
the Territory of Hawaii involving 
need for specialized teacher train- 
ing and facilities necessary for 
carrying on such a program.” 
*Mrs. Hazel Marie Young, a 
member and currently recording 
secretary of Beta Chapter of Alpha 
Delta State, the mother of a daugh- 
ter Joanne, born March | of this 
year, writes of her plans: “I will 
complete three consecutive quarters 
of residence graduate work in the 
departments of history and soci- 
ology at Ohio State University. 
Emphasis will be placed on the 
following five fields of history, all 
of which will be covered in the 
general examination: Diplomatic 
Relations of the United States; 
United States History, 1900 to the 
present; Latin America; Near East; 
and Imperialism and Expansion of 
Europe. Special consideration 
throughout the work on the doc- 
torate has been placed on Latin 
American history and diplomatic 
relations, both under the well- 
known authority in his field, Dr. 
Lawrence Hill. In sociology the 
stress will be on race relations. 





* Editor’s Note: 

As the Bulletin goes to press, word comes 
from the National Committee on Scholar- 
ships that Mrs. Hazel Marie Young, be- 
cause of unavoidable circumstances, has 
returned the 1955-1956 Berneta Minkwitz 
Scholarship. The final disposition of the 
scholarship will be reported at a later 
date. 
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“The general examination will 
be taken in the Fall Quarter of 
1956, and I shall begin working 
immediately on my dissertation. 
The dissertation topic, not yet 
definitely chosen, will cover, never- 
theless, one of the many phases of 
United States-Latin America diplo- 
macy. The degree will be completed 
during the Summer Quarter of 
1957, and I shall then enter college 
teaching. The subject of history 
is so challenging and invigorating 
to me that I am determined to 
reach the goal of the advanced de- 
gree and teaching on a higher level. 
My graduate work will be super- 
vised by Dr. Hill of the Department 
of History at Ohio State Uni- 
versity.” 

Catherine Kennedy Carmichael, 
Eta Chapter, Eta State, Dean of 
Women at the University of North 
Carolina, having received her Ph.D. 
degree from Vanderbuilt Univer- 
sity in 1943, proposes the following 
post-doctoral study: “I propose to 
write the history of the position of 
Dean of Women in American Col- 
leges and Universities during the 
last fifteen years, in the light of 
cultural and economic modifica- 
tions which have occurred in our 
society during World War II and 
the post-war years. Some of these 
modifications are the decline in 
authoritarianism in home and 


school, increasing vocational oppor- 
tunities and obligations for both 
married and unmarried women, a 
continuous debate as to whether 
or not women should receive an 
education specialized for wifehood 
and homemaking, and the conflict- 











ing notions which have arisen con- 
cerning neo-feminism and _ anti- 
feminism. All of these tendencies 
affect the administration of the 
college woman’s education, and 
therefore the position of the Dean 
of Women. Even more than by 
national changes, college organiza- 
tional policies are affected by local 
trends; but a study of local trends 
would be so various that I do not 
propose to engage in it. The year 
1939 is an especially fitting year 
for the beginning of a new study: 
in that year war opened in Europe, 
and in that year Dr. Lulu Holmes 
published A History of the Position 
of Dean of Women in a Selected 
Group of Co-Educational Colleges 
and Universities in the United 
States (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1939). I mean not 
only to write a sequel to this work, 
but also to explore sociological 
changes which have affected the 
work of the Dean of Women. 

“As woman’s and man’s educa- 
tion more nearly converge, one 
possible administrative change is 
the union of student personnel 
services within the college under a 
dean of students, with subordina- 
tion of the woman administrator. 
Such a system may even eliminate 
the position of the Dean of Women, 
as the University of Minnesota has 
done; few of our institutions follow 
this plan. Some universities, nota- 
bly Indiana University, aware of 
the intellectual role of the college 
woman, place a woman in the ad- 
ministration of both academic and 
social programs. Widely used is 
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the plan which Miss Louise Tips 
Paine (Doctoral Dissertation, Cor- 
nell University, 1949) calls the 
Director of Personnel Services Or- 
ganization, retaining separate per- 
sonnel systems for the two sexes, 
with a dean of men and a dean 
of women working under one direc- 
tor; this is the system used at the 
University of Michigan. Probably 
less administrative change has oc- 
curred in the church-related col- 
leges and coordinate colleges such 
as Duke, Barnard, Pembroke, 
Sophie Newcombe. 

“A history such as this would 
show the evolution of manners and 
customs, within the past decade or 
more, as well as the evolution of a 
position. It would therefore in- 
terest social historians as well as 
college administrators, college per- 
sonnel workers, schools and depart- 
ments of education, and those who 
teach in the area of guidance and 
personnel. It should be especially 
valuable to young men and women 
who contemplate entering person- 
nel administration in education. It 
should be of value also to various 
national organizations, such as the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women, the American Council on 
Education, the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association.” 


The Challenge 


What evidence is there that past 
accomplishments and present inter- 
est justify expanding our scholar- 
ship program? The evidence is too 
great and too interwoven with 
human values to be analyzed and 
reported here, yet it is hoped that 
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these few facts will serve to fire 
our imagination and inspire our 
efforts. During the 1952-1954 bien- 
nium we raised $67,915.50 and 
awarded 52 Silver Anniversary 
Scholarships. During 1954-1955, 
over 90 per cent of our state and 
provincial organizations—47 out of 
52—in their annual reports tell over 
and over again of conspicuous 
scholarship accomplishments and 
success. Incomplete chapter reports 
to chairmen indicate that 115 state 
and local scholarships are being 
given in an amount in excess of 
$26,000. Complete reports would 
raise both of these figures. 

The National Scholarship Com- 
mittee—Miss A. Claire Avery, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Edyth R. Bosse, Dallas, Texas; Dr. 
Dorothy J. Ernst, Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin; Miss Jessie McGhee, Clarks- 
ton, Washington; Mrs. Dorothea 
Meagher, Oklahoma; Dr. Maycie 
K. Southall, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Mrs. Ruth M. Stephenson, Colum- 
bus, Mississippi; Dr. Carolyn Guss, 
Bloomington, Indiana, Chairman— 
is ready to help in any way it can. 


A comer of the Executive Secretary's office. 


Each of you—as a member—can 
help by seeing to it that your chap- 
ter does all it can to develop its 
scholarship program on the local, 
state, and national levels. 

Then, too, there is the matter of 
reports. Only as scholarship activi- 
ties are reported on time can they 
become a part of the record. Every 
local scholarship chairman is urged 
to see that the report of her activi- 
ties goes on time to the state scholar- 
ship chairman, who, in_ turn, 
should get hers to the national 
scholarship chairman. Let’s plan 
now to have next year’s report tell 
a complete story of our accomplish- 
ments. Your help is needed in 
making 1955-1956 Delta Kappa 
Gamma’s best scholarship year! 
Let’s meet the challenge by “en- 
dowing scholarships to aid out- 
standing women teachers in pur- 
suing graduate study.” 

















E ARE glad, at long last, 
to present to the member- 
ship some visual evidence of 

the fact that your National Head- 
quarters building is under way. As 
the Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee has advised you in a number 
of communications, the plans were 
finally approved in May, and the 
contract was signed for the build- 
ing on July 8. Thousands of mem- 
bers are interested in the ultimate 
appearance of the building and in 
the plans for and arrangement of 
the interior. These latter details 
can be explored at a future date. 
At this particular point, how- 
ever, we think you will be inter- 
ested in a sketch of the building 
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made by our artist, Mr. R. M. 
Williamson, from the architect’s 
drawings and blueprints. You will 
recognize, of course, that no build- 
ing ever looks exactly like an 
artist’s conception, but, insofar as 
it has been possible to achieve this 
objective, Mr. Williamson has at- 
tempted to give an architecturally 
accurate presentation of the build- 
ing to which you have so nobly 
contributed and in which you have 
a share. 
* * * 

There are a number of features 
in this issue to which we should 
like to draw your attention. First 
of all, those who were not in at- 
tendance at the several regional 
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meetings will be keenly interested 
in reading the summaries of these 
meetings provided by the various re- 
corders who were appointed by the 
four Regional Directors. We have 
had a period of approximately ten 
years in which to experiment with 
regional meetings, and it is safe 
to say that in the light of our ex- 
periences we have learned a great 
deal. From all reports, the regional 
meetings this year came closer to 
attaining the real objectives of such 
conferences than ever before. At- 
tendance was excellent at all of 
them. Harmonious feeling and a 
splendid quality of member par- 
ticipation were evident in all meet- 
ings. 
me * e 

You are invited to scan with some 
care the report of the National 
Treasurer. This gives you in detail 
the disbursements for which your 
money has paid. It gives you some 
idea of the wide scope of the So- 
ciety activities. It also points out 
to those who study it our financial 
limitations and the fact that we are 
closely bound by a budget that is 
not elastic. Despite everything 
that we can do, costs mount pro- 
portionately with the increase in 
membership. If all reports of new 
chapter organizations have come 
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in, we seem to have completed the 
organization of 76 new chapters 
during the past calendar year. This 
phenomenal growth speaks well for 
an increased interest in the activi- 
ties and the purposes of the Society. 
It points up the fact, as well, that 
the observations of the Executive 
Secretary concerning membership 
in her biennial report at the Bos- 
ton Convention fell. upon fertile 
ground. We are on the up grade 
again apparently, and the resurg- 
ence of real interest in and devotion 
to the Society is exhilarating. Re- 
member, however, that the organi- 
zation of each new chapter entails 
additional service from head- 
quarters. 
ss ¢ @ 

The illustrations in this number 
of the BULLETIN will give you a 
better understanding of the devel- 
opment of the years through which 
we have passed and of the places 
in which we have tried to function. 
They present a sort of panoramic 
view of the physical history of the 
organization, and we know that 
you rejoice in the fact that we 
shall have very soon a permanent 
home in which the organization 
can look forward to better accom- 
modations than it has ever had 
before. 
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About Headquarters 


T THE corner of San Antonio 
and West Twelfth Streets, 
Austin, Texas, on July 15 at 

8 a.m., approximately a hundred 
persons watched the ground-break- 
ing ceremony for the new head- 
quarters. That afternoon passers-by 
observed workmen clearing the lot 
for excavation. 

The following week a temporary 
retaining wall was built, utilities 
were installed, and excavation was 
well under way. During the months 
prior to this work, plans made by 
the Building Committee and ap- 
proved by the Administrative Board 
had been reduced to blueprints 
and specifications by the architects, 
Kuehne, Brooks, and Barr. 

On June 30, exactly at 2 p.m., 
bids from five contractors were 





opened in the architect’s office. 
Present were the contractors and 
sub-contractors, Mr. Brooks (archi- 
tect), Dr. Stella Traweek (vice 
chairman) , and Mrs. Eunah Holden 
(chairman). Each contractor had 
been required to submit a base bid, 
six alternate bids, and a bid bond. 
The highest bid was for $174,352; 
the lowest, $163,314. Inasmuch as 
each bid carried six alternate bids, 
it was first necessary to determine 
which bid would be the lowest 
adjusted bid. 

Three possibilities were open to 
the Committee. (1) It could reject 
all bids. (2) It could ask the archi- 
tect for a revision of plans, making 
major changes. These would next 
need to be approved by the Ad- 
ministrative Board before specifica- 
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tions could be sent again to the 
contractors and bids called for. The 
latter plan would have postponed 
the erection of the building many 
months. 

The Committee (3) chose to use 
the alternate bids in reducing the 
base bid to the limitations set by 
the Administrative Board. Some of 
the major reductions were effected 
by using brick instead of stone for 
the exterior, by substituting plas- 
tered walls for wood paneling in 
the foyer, kitchen, and the Annie 
Webb Blanton room. Further sav- 
ing was gained by leaving part of 
the future expansion space on the 
ground floor unfinished. 

These were the recommendations 
of Josephine Frisbie, Margaret 
Boyd, Edna Boyd and Eunah 
Holden when they met in Chicago, 
July 4, where they were attending 
NEA. A few days later Mrs. Boyd, 
national president, conferred in 
Austin with Mr. Brooks, Mr. Hart 


eception room 


ur present offices 
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(legal counsel) , Dr. Traweek, and 
Dr. M. Margaret Stroh. Final con- 
clusions were reached by the total 
committee. On July 8, Mrs. Boyd 
and Dr. Stroh signed the contract 
with J. M. Odom for the erection 
of a headquarters at the cost of 
$139,565. 

The contractor expects to com- 
plete the building within 220 cal- 
endar days. In the meantime mem- 
bers of the Committee are deciding 
upon the multiple details connected 
with interior finishing. 

The Building Committee is 
deeply grateful for the many ex- 
pressions of confidence they have 
received; they are thrilled with the 
generous response to the appeal for 
funds; they are sincerely apprecia- 
tive of the assistance of the Com- 
mittee of 52. We know you are 
watching with interest the progress 
of your national office building. 

EuNAH HOo.peEN, Chairman. 


I 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL TREASURER 


Berneta Minkwitz 


RECEIPTS, 1954-1955 


AVAILABLE FUND 


ee REEIEY Pe MEE re RE OPPO EEC RE CN ER NG tT EPR a aS $ 9,002.25 
WME Gaicnc sdb cae ckewaswewees in Weal dei neiolae or aald aan aadaa ae 74,897.37 
0 LENSE ELT OOP EEE eta atevald a ecco elerue tee aoe a ea 487.50 
MI So rucccesccceereatodas SsenwaceeaCesnaeaaeneneed 8,492.98 
Bulletin 

ON AB as sil os aw aacion $ 500.00 

Fees for Honorary Members..............++ 2,501.50 

Penalties for Late Payment ................. 562.25 

Payment for Address Changes............... 103.50 3,667.25 
Miscellaneous: 

Refunds of Advance Expense 

III a ato tn Pree le  aake sO ae $ 818.08 
CWGTPOYNIINE, os vive cn tedn du neccenccnce*s 847.45 


Registration Fees, ‘etc., “from "Boston Convention 2,951.61 
Transfer of Headquarters Acct. in Change of Bank 1,267.60 





Checks Resum ooo. cece sc Seen pie Hie 3.41 

Silver Anniversary Fund...........eeeseeee. 8.00 5,896.15 

Total for Available Fund.............2.eeee0- akees $102,443.50 

SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

MOE cei. T ts beds co crdncacdslendomddacduddaldddaa dire $11,323.28 
ME ak 08s ce vccwanenados endictarccabaretarar dal gtarater de 4,174.40 
emer OIE «a6. 5'6.cisrciccrsiniertrermeteiarerctelatadteteieta's' ete 922.51 
NE. cs cas ccasxcces cuba eoeaeeceule 350.00 

Se: Oi IIT ION a: 6: ici sn crcvet cnewcranat@nerelarat crchetelete ieee 1,427.00 18,197.19 


PERMANENT FUND 


DEEP MOE. co ois sc kcnancancud cicunenuaenuuhe $ 1,000.25 
MUM 5008. Lee CCeOUEN. cantcsccedexnanamoall 8,321.93 
Sale OE CUE A mMRRMIEN ,. o o 6 66:0. 6 6.05056. nieiciniessreide 50.00 9,372.18 


ERE CORRE PO POPP EP ar Bp oh franca $ 481.35 
UPL RPL Peer Pe a oes ee 922.48 1,403.83 
FERRE ING BOL Siccsrdacsedecee et osc ascnenawenes 13,643.50 


ROME MOU 8k 5S ESET EATERS HES SRST eee eee $145,060.20 
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DISBURSEMENTS, 1954-1955 


FROM AVAILABLE FUND 














Fall Meeting ..........0: sok ewe waneeae eee $ 1,887.96 
Spring Meeting ..........eeceeecees CF Mege 2,081.40 $ 3,969.36 
Bulletin and ‘News 
Printing of Bulletin........ Mere BEDS he tales aete $29,898.61 
Art Work on Bulletin...... + etn dacind eh as <6 966.50 
Ns nce cide eos 6 ccaee ee 1,000.00 
Caring for List and Making WOM vst s\Sse ss 1,312.09 
Printing of News..... Bin doles omamie wscancs 7,541.47 
PN IN NOs i bids cApenee cco ee cenccceccs 4,210.00 44,928.67 
Committees 
Year 1953-1954 ...ccsecee ekcasneeaniee dee $ 698.85 
Year 1954-1955 ......... biaud ved lereraaee-aareesa 277.77 976.62 
oe ene re rey or re 8,093.63 
OID ragga 5i6 ib 0 Sid ais 0 6 63 anda nsaweads toes 528.23 
Headquarters 
SUI ooo oo 6 to Ota oo 0.3 0 edna ta el Reales i aed 7,030.80 
(Withheld for Social Security and Income Tax $1,764.20) 
SD iain divienccinie cic t vlaeiv.wG <6 O00 Welch eee ee ee wel ew smpwiee 2,032.20 
President's MED “ala d Wain s:45/0-Seatubmienes «adn abides timate 768.09 
Printing and Supplies 
General Supplies (Pencils, bond paper, wrapping 
paper, twine, seals, corroflex, Form 18, sta- 
| I aa oe ice wnt en $1,859.99 
' Initiation Materials (Invitations, circulars, recom- 
mendations, song cards, etc.) ........... 1,134.60 
ME cS srcigb sc orcs ore sidie da ad d.cie ccoieie's 129.75 
Caremsomenio CNew) .occcccccccdans} cddetes 665.42 
MID, a's v d0'0 6 S10;5 6.464.062 on taco aewawe 485.50 
SIS 6 0 50d occ. 0 a be's/ols wie Deleiee oa mec 550.60 
564.6 66 os ararereitcucccoosesteaelonaerelcies 1,351.35 
NERD 6.6.6.5. £4: 6:5: 45m anciecaceicweewolns 861.10 
I 555i 5015, 4.pcnv 050s 0, Assrciaianouoreresostamne'overe 582.45 
I I on ose oo co's 6: bins wns 0's ss 103.04 
I 6 5 ois. 5,5;0. 00; 0rerensiorercisustorandin 918.00 
Lettering of Charters (69)............ceeeees 103.50 8,745.30 
IIE 4.6. 5:0 6a. 5.0's:0-0' 016 4/0e hosinl be.e Gane pemanes 1,417.00 
ED oie ti id elec lsle cde te cceececatehewnauen 2,400.00 
Retirement Sinking Fund...............eseeeceeeeceeeeeees 985.96 
es 
SO TONG GUID. gs 6c ics cisco scved dads gecwubien 6,099.40 
(Withheld for Social Security............ $ 77.52) 
(Withheld for Income Tax.............. 1,185.60) 
(Withheld for Retirement............... 387.48) 
OM UIE i659. cla otic a atine-ss 0.0 o Sixesie doe ssloeetean 4,369.20 
(Withheld for Social Security. . eds, wage $ 72.00) 
mene (Withheld for Income Tax.............. 808.80) 
rave 


eee ee ee ee ee ey 





2,000.00 








Miscellaneous 


Social Security and Income Tax Withheld.... 
Social Security Matched........cccccccsccess 
Extra Expense Accounts (These were refunded) 
Subscriptions (Ed. Press, W.C.O.T.P. Teacher 


Express (entities ais vaut cde, 
MN. -s <a Be nuts Walaiy aaeis. salen med eamsail eine’ 
Printing for Silver Anniversary Scholarship Fund 
eg RR OA ee 


PRE 00's. a6 inlarain'n's'eiereeelala erate eale'nte'eletetete 
Total from Available Fund.............. r 


TRANSFER TO BUILDING FUND.............0000+ 
PERMANENT FUND 


ey 


SE bic ckvisscccccctcdecanceetes aiinemeea 
I EEE Se Sics:dis cha occa cesieaunmomeaswers ae 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Per emer eee meee ererereeseese 
Cee eee eee ere ee seer eeseeseseses 


ee | 
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$ 3,860.52 
320.03 
737.80 


7,385.32 





eeeeeeereee 


$101,729.78 
13,686.50 


8,991.40 








eee eee eee 
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RECAPITULATION 
TI oc nics cic waptsands Us Ushi dst mwas Mada seaweed $145,060.20 
I I SIND sso 5 m9: 0-y apes sw Riv oh bie DIED Sno e eee’ Sale 16,166.96 
. $161,227.16 
I, 6 o's.5.o:0:055's bce e.b baie as SS cpisiae Cone ane 143,231.93 
Balance, July 1, 1955.............0.06 9 eg i ei $ 17,995.23 
This ance is Divided: 
III hares kw sleinaulanines eee eed om $11,215.40 
re ici s a asic SS a :b.ciss isebae cane 3,786.55 
ee Rr re 1,681.13 
(eis ESERIES PE nde 0 Bah sae per se 1,897.74 
Deficit in Available Fund Dame nuke auc ommeaic aaa 585.59 


A refund of $64.95 is due from the Silver Anniversary Scholarship Fund so 
that the actual deficit is $520.64. This deficit does not indicate that the budget for 
1954-55 was exceeded. The cost of the Boston Convention ($8,093.63) comes from 
the budget for 1953-1954. An additional item of $698.85 for committees for the 
1952-1954 biennium does not belong to this year’s budget. In addition the deficit of 
$1,291.81 on July 1, 1954 has been paid. 

The true picture regarding the Available Fund and Budget for 1954-1955 may 
be taken from two figures: the receipts of $102,443.50 and the disbursements that are 
to be charged against that amount ($101,729.78 less the sum of $8,093.63 and 
$698.85, or $92,937.30). Had there not been a back log of deficits from other years, 
there would have been a balance of some $9,500.00 on which to operate until dues 
are sent the National Treasurer in November. 

Status of the Special Funds 


Scholarship Fund: 
Is NI io irc sie ose dlaie ebaiged's Sis 0 'Wlsie's $139,000.00 
Bonds Bought  meomes on SESSA ee Corer rere 10,000.00 
Cash Balance from which oii, .00 in Bonds will 
be Bought in November.............02.000- 11,215.40 
EA RE ree $160,215.40 
Permanent Fund 
oo ac cccscsuksweecd eas $ 43,000.00 
Bonds Bought December 1954...........02ee0ee: ,000.00 
$ 46,000.00 
Bonds Transferred to Building Fund................ ,000.00 
$ 6,000.00 
Cash Balance from which $3,000.00 in Bonds will 
be Bought in November............ee.ee00- 3,786.55 
MI Gaon So ceceods cuvenne utes $ 9,786.55 
Educator’s Award Fund 
RUN evils + ncnceaexenasiew es ala $ 21,000.00 
Cash Balance from which $1,500.00 in Bonds will 
be Bought in November............ccsecee. 1,681.13 
DKiccstadcecackKccaseeenwee $ 22,681.13 
Annie Webb Blanton Fund 


CeCe eee eee eer eeeeeeeeseseseseseseeseee 


nds $ 5,000.00 
This sum is to be used to furnish the Annie Webb Blanton room in the Head- 
quarters Building. 








They have gone 





Where there are no shadows, no doubts, no yearnings, 


Where fellowship is a great reality. 


Alabama 


Mrs. La Veta Gibson, Theta Chapter, May 7, 
1955, in Andalusia. 
Mrs. Mary Tarver Carroll, Alpha Kappa 
Chapter, June 12, 1955, in Ozark. 
rs. Nell Gilmore Collins, Alpha Omicron 
Chapter, on June 16, 1955, in Selma. 


Arizona 
Mrs. Ida Flood Dodge, Alpha Chapter, on 
April 1, 1955, in Oakland, California. 
Mrs. Elsie Prugh Herndon, on March 16, 
1955, in Ajo, member of Alpha Chapter. 
ts. Anne Fraser Leidendeker, Iota Chap- 
ter, on March 24, 1955, in Yuma. 
Mrs. Pearl Beamer Sexsmith, Iota Chapter, 
on May 16, 1955, in Yuma. 


Arkansas 


Miss Ocie Bivins, Nu Chapter, in Little Rock, 
on December 19, 1954. 


California 

Mrs, Gladys Tonkin, Delta Chapter, on Octo- 
ber 21, 1954, in Santa Barbara. 

Miss Ella G. McCleery, Iota Chapter, in Sac- 
ramento, on March 19, 1955. 

Dr. Bertrice Nancy Baxter, Lambda Chapter, 
on October 17, 1954, in Los Angeles. 
Miss Ethel J. MacMartin, Alpha Delta Chap- 


ter, in Pasadena, on April 5, 1955. 

Miss Jean Galehouse, Beta Epsilon Chapter, 
on June 19, 1955, in Los Angeles. 

Miss Estella W. Breckenridge, Gamma Alpha 
Chapter, on January 30, 1955, in Gilroy. 


Colorado 

Miss Grace E. Burgess, Alpha Chapter, on 

Segtentigs 11, 1954, in Denver. 
iss Gladys Kittle, Zeta Chapter, on May 14, 

1954, in Aurora. 

Miss Mary H. Peterson, Lambda Chapter, on 
July 14, 1954, in Reedley, California. 

Mrs. Florence Goddard, Mu Chapter, in Long- 
mont, on March 24, 1955. 

Mrs. Laura Gammill, Nu Chapter, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1955, in Urbana, Illinois. 


Connecticut 
Dr. Katherine Blunt, Gamma Chapter and 
state honorary member, in New London, on 
July 29, 1954. 
Mrs. Elisabeth Connor Lindsay, Epsilon Cha; 
ter and state honorary member, on August 7, 
1954, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Florida 
Mrs. Iva Veber, Epsilon Chapter, on April 
3, 1955, in Miami. 
Mrs. Mae Walters, Pi Chapter, on February 
10, 1955, in Miami. 
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Idaho 


Mrs. Nina B. Stuart, Theta Chapter, on Oc- 
tober 12, 1954, in Jerome. 


Illinois 
Laura Springer, Beta Chapter, on June 
26, ee in Bloomington. 
Miss Pearl May Tiley, Delta Chapter, on 


i aa 1955, in Belleville. 
Isabella Dolton, a Chapter, on 
ia 23, 1955, in Blue Islan 
Miss Georgia T. First — Chapter, in Rock 


Island, on April 14, 1? 
Miss Eva Blair, Alpha Zeta Chapter, on June 


3, 1955, in Orne 


Indiana 

Miss Emily McCarty, Eta Chapter, in Muncie, 
on May 20, 1955. 

Miss Mamie Wolbrandt, Rho Chapter, on 

August 13, 1955, in Valparaiso. 


Towa 
Miss Ida Jane McKee, Zeta Chapter, in Mon- 
anuary 10, 1955. 
ss Agnes Simonson, — Chapter, on 
PE “30 1955, in Fort 
Mrs. Hazel V. Chappell, Xi “Chapter, on De- 
cember 13, 1954, in Mason City. 


Kansas 

Miss Annabelle Fe ne o Chapter, on 
April 1, 1955, in Ontario, Citternie 

Mrs. ‘Bertha McKinley Graybeal, Delta Chap- 

ter, on March 6, t." Si oo Payallup, ig > nay 


iss Hazel k, Chapter, in Pittsburg, 
on April 18, 1955. 


Ken 


Miss Katherine Perkins, Alpha Chapter, on 
— 9 argink « Louisville. 
inia Scearce, Beta Chapter, on Oc- 
wy 14, 1984, in Shelbyville. 
iss Grace "Wyatt, Gamma Chapter, on Au- 
gust 13, 1954, in Murray. 


Maine 


Miss Dorothy Plummer, Eta Chapter, in June, 
1954, in Bath. ” ; 


Maryland 
Mrs. Marguerite Hopkins, Epsilon Chapter, 
on November 30, 1954, in Annapolis. 


Massachusetts 


Miss Ruth M. Johnston, Alpha Chapter, in 
Malden, on April 23, 1955. 


Michi 
Mrs. Bertha Ronan Cobb, State Founder, in 
Detroit, on February 14, 1955. 
Miss Jeannette V. Shaw, “Tota Chapter, in 
a. on April 19, 1955. 
Ervene B. Hannold, Omicron Chapter, 
in Jackson, on ere 4, 19 55. 
Miss Edna May Thompson, — Chapter, 
on May 2, 1955, in Mt. Clem 
Mrs. Catharine Mohan, Alpha pe Chap- 
ter, in Ann Arbor, on May 4, 1955. 


Minnesota 


Miss Ruth Scribner, Alpha 
1954, 


Chapter, in 
Minneapolis, on May 30, — 
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Mississippi 
Miss Mattie Houston, Kappa Chapter, in 
Oxford, on April 12, 1955, 


Miss Alleen Ramsey, Nu Chapter, on April 
17, 1955, in Lexington. 


Missouri 


‘ ee Nelle Smith, Epsilon Chapter, in Spring- 
eld. 


Montana 


Mrs. Fannie Davis Ennis, Beta Chapter, on 
June 7, 1955, in Butte. 


Nebraska 
Mrs. Fern Proffitt Housman, Zeta Chapter, 
on March 21, 1955, in Lincoln. 
Miss Fawntine J. Black, Theta Chapter, on 
June 5, 1955, in Scottsbluff. 


New Mexico 
Miss Martha Donaldson, Alpha Chapter, on 
March 16, 1955, in Roswell. 
Mrs. Mabel Cowan Kaupas, ae Chap- 
ter, in Silver City, on June 11, 1955. 


New York 
—— Mary Cranston, charter member of 
ion Sn Guster, on April 17, 1955, in Coral 
les, Flo 


by a Hill, Kappa Chapter, in Port- 
ville, on April 18, 1955. 
Mi Chapter, in 


Binghamton, on January 25, "1955, 


North Carolina 
Miss Patty Louise Spruill, Alpha Chapter, on 
March 22, 1955, in Kinston. 
Miss Sarah E. or oe a Delta Chapter, in 
Greenville, on December 7, 1954. 
Miss Laura Ellen Heilig, og Chapter, in 
Mt. Pleasant, on September 


Mrs. Mild “wi Edmundson Green, Tota Chap- 
ter, on June 1, 1955, in Goldsboro. 
Mrs. Sarah Katherine Smith MacLeod, 


— Chapter, on May 31, 1954, in Lum- 


Miss Elizabeth Brandon McCorkle, Rho Chap- 
ter, in Alexis, on August 1, 1954. 


North Dakota 


Miss Esther M. Nichols, Gamma Chapter, car 
accident west of Minot, on June 7, 

Mrs. Martha R. Thomas, Gamma Chai er, 
car accident west of Minot, on June 7, 1955. 

Miss Anna S. Bakken, Zeta Chapter, in May- 
ville, on March 30, 1955. 

Miss Elsie Burr, Eta Chapter, on June 13, 
1954, in Bottineau. 

Dr. Catherine Brand, Iota Chapter, in Dickin- 
son, on May 15, 1955. 


Ohio 

Miss Madge Leona Perrill, Gamma Chapter, 
in Groveport, on July 24, 1955. 

Mrs. ladys Foster, Alpha Nu Chapter, in 
Pleasantville, on April 20, 1955. 

Miss Carrie Marvin, Beta Tota Chapter, on 
December 15, 1954, in Millersburg. 

Mrs. Dorothy Pennycamp Phillippi, Beta 
Lambda Chapter, in Columbus, on April 6, 1955. 

Mrs. Grace Walker Love, Beta Mu Chapter, 


in Akron, on June 29, 1955. 
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Oklahoma 


Miss Eunice Fooshee, Rho Chapter, in Ada, 
on May 24, 1955. 


Oregon 
Mrs, Elizabeth C, Fase Gamma Chapter, on 


Joe LS eee es 1 epraee 
almer, Delia Chapter, in Me- 
oF ne pod Tusuties 15, 1954. 
Dr. Helen Wylie Clapp, Phi Chapter, on April 
13, 1955, in Portland. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Anna Baughman, Kappa Chapter, on Oc- 
tober 10, 1954, in Steelton. 
Mu Chapter, in 


Miss Mary E. Barrett, 
Scranton, on August 1, 1985. 
iss Mollie L. Hannick, Mu Chapter, in 
Olyphant, on March 6, 1959. 
rs. Dorothy Giles, Xi Chapter, on April 2, 
1955, in Tamaqua. 
South Dakota 


Mrs. Estella Jordan Bennett, Alpha Caper, 

in Rapid City, in the early summer of 1954. 

r. Jessie Pangburn, Alpha Chapter, 
September 7, 1953, in Spearfish. 


Tennessee 


s Vera Brooks, Beta Chapter, in Nashville, 
on 3 11, 19. 
iss Ruth Stinson, Theta Chapter, on July 
12, Tw in Humboldt. 
Mrs. Wynis Greer Duncan, Kappa Chapter, 
on April 24, 1955, in Paris. 
Miss Juanita Dodson, Sigma Chapter, 
March 28, 1955, in South Pittsburgh. 
Miss Grace Marie Ejichenberger, Alpha 
Chapter, in Nashville, on January 19, 1955, 


on 


Texas 


Miss Lillian Carrington, honorary member of 
Alpha Chapter, in Austin, on May 26, 1955. 
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Miss arch 1 Goat, Epsilon Chapter, in 


Baw, Epsilon Chapter, in 


January 15 
Nolte, Epsilon Chapter, on 
March 15, sa ‘in Dallas. 
Miss Leonora’ Barrett . Mu Chapter, on April 
6, 1955, in Anson. 
Mrs. Florence Town send, Alpha Theta Chap- 
ter, = April 19, 1955, in "Seguin. 
K. Williams, Alpha Pi Chapter, 
on ‘April 12, 1954, in Texarkana. 
rs. Ora Lee Bettis, _ Beta Chapter, in 
Clifton, on Fall 3, 1955 
Miss Verna Smith, Beta Mu Chapter, in 
Mar. on July 1, i955. 


Mrs. Jewel Lowman Fleming, Beta Xi Chap- 
ter, in Corpus Christi, on April 10, 1955. 
Vermont 
Mrs. Bertha Gregory, Gamma Chapter, on 
January 12, 1955, in Middlebury. 
Virginia 
Miss Carrie Chilton, Eta Chapter, on March 
25, 1955 Roanoke. 


Miss Edna Webster, Eta Chapter, in Lynch- 
burg, on May 12, 1955. 


Washington 
Mrs. Vivian Lenington, Theta Chapter, on 
fe 4, 1955, in Yakima. 
Mrs. Alice Theta Chapter, on April 
3, 1955, in Mound Meiaeente. 
Miss June Fresk, En Chapter, in Ray- 
mond, on November 1, 19 


West Virginia 
s Freda Arnold, Mu Chapter, on July 10, 
1935 in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wisconsin 


Miss Helen fom, Mu Chapter, on January 
18, 1955, in Platteville. 


© eval 
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Manufactured and Guaranteed by BALFOUR—Your Official Jeweler 








COAT-OF- ARMS 


OFFICIAL RING 
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sxx 


CHAPTER PRESIDENT BAR tN 


PRESIDENT 1 
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Orders for official insignia must be re- 
ceived on official permit cards signed by 
the National President. 


CHAPTER REQUIREMENTS 
Engraved With Your Crest 
Stationery Invitations 


Place Cards Dance Programs 
Samples on Request 





L. G. Balfour Company date 

Attleboro, Mass. 

Please Send: Samples 
0 Blue Book 0 Stationery 
0 Badge Price List 0D Invitations 
0 Ceramic Flyer 0 Programs 
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Your AKT Key indentifies 
you wherever you may go. 
Wear it proudly as a beauti- 
ful symbol of your member- 
ship. 

Your Official jeweler guar- 
antees highest quality, com- 
plete satisfaction and our 
sincere desire to. please. If 
you have lost your pin, now is 
the time to replace it. 


Large size Key, TOK 4 — 


> 00 
Large size key, 1/1 
CE icc ie dassnc's 3.50 
Small size key, 10K gold.... 4.00 
Small size key, 1/10 10K 
SEE INS s Sooisicisrs <epivscis 2.50 


Additional price for pin and safety 
catch 


On large size key, 10K or 





Old WINE oe 66 hss. S 1.00 
On small size key, 10K or 
gold plated .............. 75 
Official 10K gold ring ...... 8.25 
reo 14K gold RE 10.25 
President bar pin, 
nek Oe re ee 


1/10 10K single rolled gold 
ME crib ardeucscuesds 


Add 20% Federal Tax and Any State 
Tax to the price listed. 


THE BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 
Presenting the finest in fraternity 
rings and gifts with your crest. 
Men’s and Women’s rings, friend- 
ship rings, bracelets, pendants, 
evening bags, jewel cases, cuff 
links, tie bars and party favors. 


Mail Coupon For Your Free Copy 


Official Jeweler to 
Delta Kappa Gamma 


L. G. QALFOUR Company 


oro, Massachusett 


In Canada..... Contact your nearest 
BIRKS’ STORE - 











R.M.WU/LL/SIAMSON 
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